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IN ABSENCE. 


WHEN do you want me most ? 
Why, dear at morn ; . , 
When first I wake and realise another day is born! 
When the first sunbeams on the sill shake out their 
gulden fringe, . ; 
And all the sky is tender yet, with dawn’s dull rose 
a-tinge ; 
When every 
strung— : 
Then is the time I want you most, because the day is 
young! 


fluted blade and leaf with fairy gems is 


When do I want you most? 
Why, dear at noon ; ; 
For these enchanted meadows smile as if it still were 


June. 

A hundred fields of blossoming flax are blue as when I 
came, 

The oriole flashes up the sky in narrow lines of flame; 

When the white roads are drenched with sun, and pine 
woods scent the air— 

Then is the time I want you most, because the day is 
fair! 

When do I want you most? 

Why, dear at night ; 

When, in the stars that rise for both, I read your love 
in light ; 

When memory tells its rosary, and days you did not 


share 

Slip silent on the silken string, like beads without a 
prayer! 

When fire-flies swing their elfin lamps to lead my 


longiugs on— 
Then is the time I want you most, because the day is 
gone! 
———q@cioe—____—__ 


“HOT WATER.” 


THE Use To Wuicu IT 18 Put in GALWAY. 


Two of my lady relatives, in the course of a journey 
toa country house in Galway, put up for the night at a 
ruval inn, 

On being shown to their bedroom while their dinner 
was being made ready, they naturally wished to remove 
from their faces the traces of their dusty drive of sixteen 
niles, so one of them bent over the banisters—there was 
no bell in the room, of course—and inquired if the 
aig would be so good as to carry upstairs some hot 

ey, 

“Surely, miss,” the servant responded from below. 
In a few minutes the door of the bedroom was 
knocked at, and the woman entered, bearing in her hand 
a tray with two glasses, a saucer of loaf sugar, a lemon, 
a ladle, and a small jug of hot water. 

In that district hot water has only one association. 

The need for cleanliness or the lack of a need for 
vhisky is not apprehensible by the Galway mind. 


——__+4=+______ 


MAKING HAIRPINS. 

For ages the English and French controlled the 
panufacture of hairpins, and it is only within the last 
wenty years that the goods have been produced in other 
Fane to any extent. The machinery used is of a 
ae and intricate character, as the prices at which 
rapid pr are sold sages the cheapest — most 

» Wi 
matic Hans Gore can only be procured by auto 

The wire is made ex 
up in large coils, whic 


ressly for the purpose and put 
aes are placed in a clamp, and 80 
barca to the machine while being straightened. This 
faichine cuts, bends, and, by a delicate and instan- 
F a Process, 8) s the points. Running at full 
ee it will turn out 120 hairpins every minute. To 
ee d night it is necessary to keep the engines going day 
The 
Which 


attention is required, as the pins must be 
polish. 
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FROM TREE TO NEWSPAPER IN 
145 MINUTES. 


A TRIAL was recently made in Austria to decide in 
how short a space of time living trees could be con- 
verted into newspapers. 

At Elsenthal, at 7.35 in the morning, three trees were 
sawn down; at 9.34, the wood, having been stripped of 
bark, cut up, and converted into pulp, became paper, and 
passed from the factory to the press, from whenve the 
first printed and folded copy was issued at ten o'clock. 

So that in 145 minutes the trees had become news- 
papers. The age of miracles is not pussed. 


2 §___—_ 
BIG HATS IN THE THEATRE. 


Tur young man was bringing to bear all his limited 
attainments as a contortionist in his efforts to see round 
ye tall, wide hat worn by the sweet girl in front of 

im. 

The young woman whom he was accompanying saw 
him and pitied him. 

Then a knowing smile passed over her face, and she 
leaned over and whispered loudly enough for the girl 
with the big hat to hear: 

“What a lovely hat that girl in front of you has on!” 

He looked fierce, but said nothing, and the owner of 


“ What a pity it is,” the young woman resumed, with 
a knowing look, ‘that she doesn’t realise it isn’t on 
straight.” 

The girl in front made a convulsive grab and shifted 
the hat to one side. Then it didn’t feel right, and she 
pushed it away over the other side, only to hear in a 
commiserating stage whisper behind her : 

“Poor thing! She'll never get it straight now.” 

It was too much. The girl in front reached up with 
a resolute hand, took off the hat, and laid it in her lap, 
while the young man cast a glance at his companion 
which was eloquent with undying admiration and eternal 
gratitude. 

——_____et—<—_____ 


THE CHEAPEST FLOWER MARKET 
IN THE WORLD. 


he wets a chance) than your average East-ender. 
well-known music-hall ditty depicts the difficulties of a 
Cockney coster who endeavours to obtain the delights of 
a country farm in his little back-yard ; and, in spite of 
exaggeration, this holds true of many thousands. It 
matters not how tiny the available space, the few humble 
geraniums or fuchsias find their careful guardian in 
some of the roughest of rough customers. 

But plants cost money, and ’Arry has seldom very 
much of that commodity to spare. So he hies him to a 
spot where the smallest amount of it will go the 
farthest. This is a modest back-turning off the 
Hackney Road (called Baxendale Street), where for afew 
hours on Sunday mornings the flower-costers from far 
and wide collect together as a “plant exchange,” there 
to dispose of the unsold stock left over from the Satur- 
day night markets. : ; 

‘Ae this will not, as a rule, be very saleable if kept till 
Monday, they dispose of it at prices which would stagger 
the ordinary buyer. A beautiful geranium will go for a 
halfpenny in this out-of-the-way region, and a penny 
will purchase three or four sturdy “ cherry-pies ” (helio- 
tropes), while other plants are pepe 7 cheap. 

t would seem to be an unwritten custom of the street, 
though, not to sell at these modest prices to any but the 
elect, that is, genuine East-enders of the Vi classes. 
Let a well dressed and silk-hatted individual (who 
bappens to stroll that way by chance) offer to purchase, 
and he will be told that these rates are not for the likes 
of him, and will be bidden, with sundry objurgations, 
to tender his meney the next day 2 the ordinary 
dealers, and not take a poor person's chance away, 

But many a halfstarved actory hand can brighten 
up her tiny bit of window-sill with summer blossoms for 
much less than would be charged eleewhere for the 


mere carriage. 
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the hat stared straight ahead with a pleased expression. | 
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WILL CONTAIN THE OPENING CHAPTERS 


or 


MR. GEORGE GRIFFITH'S 
oe Wew = African = Romance ... 


A TALE OF THE FIGHT FOR AFRICA 


»SHICH will describe in graphic detail and thrilling 
incident the life of the City and the Camp, of 
tho Laacer andthe VeEtp, the Diasonp Fietp 
and the Go_p Mine in the WoNDERLAND oF SOUTHERN 
It will tell how Briton and Boer fought out 
their final fight for the possession of the RicuestT Revion 


AFRICA, 


OF THE EarTH and one of the fairest portions of the Bririsu 
Emrire. 

The crack of the rifle and the scream of the shell will 
echo in the readers’ ears from the rock-walls of tho 
kopjes where the Boers lie hidden with their deadly rifles 
in wait for their foes. The Secret Prottinas of scheming 
politicians for the Ruin or Enaxanp will be laid bare and 
vividly contrasted with the Dzxps or Heroism which 
confounded them. It will tell how Vatour and Devotion 
grappled with Treason and Treacnery, and how the 
Meurpers of Bronxuorst Spurr were avenged and the 
shame of Masusa Hit wiped out. 

Its chief characters will not be fictions of the imagina- 
tion but Lirr-Picrures of the very men who at this 
moment are on the ono side plotting and scheming for the 
Destruction oF Britis Power in Africa, and on the 
other fighting gallantly to uphold it. It will show how 
those who are Cryino Peace are inreality SHARPENING THE 
Sworp in secret, and how that sword, drawn by stealth To 
SraB IN THE Dark, shall be blunted and broken in the 
inevitable and near-approaching Day or BaTtte. 


eT 
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WILLy: “ Were you embawwassed when you met ’is 
*ighness ? ” 

Clarence: “I was; but th’ good fellah pwetended not 
to notice it—twied to appeah as if he didn’t notice meh 
et all, yeh know.” 


—o tf -—_—— 


To Prevext Fast Ripinc.—Blinks: “I have a 
remedy for scorching.” 

Winks: “ What is it?” ; : 

Blinks: “To compel everyone who rides a bicycle to 
firat serve six months in the messenger service.” 


ae fe 


A apy who was looking about in a bric-¢-brac shop 
with a view to purchasing something old, noticed a 
quaint figure, the lead and shoulders of which appeared 
above the counter. 

“ What is that Japanese idol over there worth ?” she 
inquired. 

The salesman replied in a subdued tone: “ Worth 
about half a million, madam ; it’s the proprietor.” 


Crime,by Headon Hill with sixteen full-page 
less Interest.”— 
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THE WOMAN IN BLACK. 


Br W. STEvENsON. 


RAVELLING recently from 
Chicago to New York, I found 
in the morning, u crawling 
out of my berth, that the train 
was standi stock-still. The 
porter told me it had been 
standing thus for an hour and 
a half, while I had been sleepin 
the aleep of the just. I dresse 
and peeped out, and saw that 
we were alongside the platform of a country 
station. I took a good breakfast in the 
dining-car, and then went out to stroll up 
and down the platform. . 

In the cab eat the driver, or engineer as 
they call him, alone, waiting. ith the 
natural pare of a oo acy 
machinery, I sto and gossi wi im a momen 
about ie ee ten IT offered him a cigar, which 
he took with thanks, = asked me to come in. I 
swung myeelf into his cab. 

The cepieee— bright, pleasant-faced man about 
forty years old—explained to me the uses of the 
numerous valves ond levers about him. They were all 
as bright and shining as polish could make them, for 
an ris as proud of his engine as any housewife 
is of the neatness of her dwelling. I glanced at the two 
— ing steam gauges with the clock between them, and 
then I noticed what seemed to be an ordinary white 
moth, mounted in a gilt frame, hanging against the 
wall of the cab. nae 

“Tg that for an ornament?” I asked, pointing at the 
moth. 

The driver smiled. ‘‘ Well, partly for ornament,” he 
said, “but a deal more for sentiment. I put that 
moth there it saved my life, and the lives of 
two hundred and fifty Reo as well.” 

“How in the world could an insect save human 
lives P ” I asked. 

“ Well, I will tell you if you want to hear the story. 
I reckon there's time enough before we are able to get 


pared to listen. : 7 . 
“Jt waan’t such a long time back,” said the engineer, 
ring. I was 7, very 
gine—old 449. My stoker 
was Jim Meade, the eame fellow as I have gotnow. You 


Black.’ 

“We were timed to leare M—— - 
about one o'clock in the morning, {-“ 
and to arrive in $—— at about six. ° 


rain had been ing since early evening, and was at 
the height of ite fory when I started from the engine 


“It was about midnight, and the wind seemed to 

clear round and through the building. It was 

ibly diemal. Jim was there, and the engine was all 

ing my working clothes on. I ran the 

down to the station. Our train, the Vestibule 

Limited, was an hour late. I gave the engine a thorough 
oiling, and made sure that all was in order. 

«awe ent inthe cab we could hear the storm ragi 
outside, while the rain, driven by the gusts of wind, 
beat fiercely against the windows. : 

“*It's going to be a bad ran, Frank,’ Jim said. ‘I 
wish we were in S——, safe and sound.’ 

“T laa ‘What makes you so terribly glum, 
Jim ?’ I asked. 

“‘Qh,’ said he, ‘I feel creepy somehow. Seems like 
there’s something terrible going to happen. I can feel 


i 


it in my bones.’ 
“JT laughed again. ‘You got a little wet coming over, 
I gueas, Jim,’ said I. ‘ And the sound of the wind isn’t 
enconraging, that’s a fact.’ 


“To tell the truth I was a little nervous myself, not- 
withstanding my easy way of treating Jim's notions. 

“Presently our train came in long and heavy, consist- 
ing mainly of sleepers. It used to make me nervous 
to know that the lives of hundreds of my fellow men 
were in my keeping, but now I think nothing of it. 
That night I was nervous. What if the frightful storm 
had lea signalman careless, or if a rail had been 
loosened by the settling of the track somewhere? On 
theee fast trains a man must rely on the vigilance of 
the oy es for in order to keep to time he must 
ran at such a speed that often he cannot see a signal 
before he is upon it. 

“ Bat I laughed at m for my fears as I backed 
down and coupled on to the train. I set the brakes, 
and found everything im 


good order. 
“ By-and-bye the little gong above my head charged 


was working 
eae The station-master handed out the orders, which 
8 


the wind ehrieked 
till nothing could 
which enveloped us. 


right in front of us the gigantic 
figure of a woman 2 in a 
long, black mantle, whic 

to flutter in the wind. She waved 
great spectral arms about in swift, 
twvisti 


As I stood, looking in 
horror, the figure van- 
ished with a 
of the arms. 


astonished and stupe- 
os even to make a movement 
throttle. At that moment Jim 


had been bending over the fire. 
As he looked up he exclaimed : 
“¢ Halloa, k. What's 


up? You look as though you 
had seen a ghost!’ * 


mind was too full of the sbedage figure I had perceived. 


bridge over a deep stream. 
ever. 
Rock Creek Station, which is onl 
bridge. As we passed I 
an instant. A cry from | 
towards him. He sat rigid, his eyes large and staring, 
his jaw dropped, the very picture of terror. He pointed 
with a shaking finger out into the darkness. I turned 
and looked, and then I began myself to shake. There 
on the metals was the same hideous figure of a woman, 
outlined on the background of light from the engine, 


arms about as if in wild glee. 
the chasm and then at me. 


train ?” he asked. 


night, Frank.’ 


eharp’ ly, and with s puff and hiss of escaping steam we 
were ve into the night and storm, rattling over 


junctions past signal lights, and between long lines of 


car-iages till, with a roar and a rumble, we rushed over 
the long iron bridge and away through the hills, waking 
their slumbering echoes with our shrill whistle. 

“ Then I pulled the throttle wide open, and the clank 
and roar soon settled into a hum, for old 449 was doing 
her best, and we were making fifty miles an hour. 

“The darkness was intense, save where the headlight, 
an electric device, cast its funnel of light into the gloom. 
Jim had a big fire, and kept steam up to a high 


pressure, so that we fairly flew past sleeping hamlets 
and still farmhouses. 


“ At our first watering station I made sure that all 
smoothly, while Jim inspected the head- 


owed that the line was clear as far as our next 
stopping-place. On we went. 
a The darknees grew more intense, if possible, while 
r,, The rain became more blinding, 
distinguished in the grey mur! 


“ Suddenly through the mist and rain I saw looming 


seemed 
movements. 


nal wave 


“TI was too much 


my hand towards the 


“I did not answer. M: 
“ We were now nearing Rock Creek, where there is a 
I felt more nervous than 
We dashed round the curve and whizzed by 
a mile from the 
lanced at the steam gauge for 
im caused me to tarn quickly 


now motionless, now whirling in a witch dance, but all 
the time motioning us back. 

“<*Frank,’ gasped Jim, but scarcely above a whisper, 
‘don’t over that bridge. Don’t go, for Heaven's 
sake! Don't go till you are sure it’s safe!’ 

“I suppose I was pretty badly scared. At any rate, 
I put on the brake for all I was worth. I couldn't have 
resisted the impulse to stop the train. 

“ As we came to a stop t pould hear the roar of the 
water in Rock Creek just ahead. I stepped out of the 
cab and met the guard coming up. 

“*What’s the matter? What's the matter?’ he 
asked impatiently. 

“I felt decidedly foolish. There was no gigantic 
woman to be scen now. Nothing could be made out 
more than a few feet away in the Eiinding storm. 

«* Well,’ said I, ‘we've seen something. I don’t know 
what it ie—seemed like it was a great black ghost that 
was waving its arms and warning us not to go forward.’ 

“The guard looked at me curiously. ‘ Are youcrazy, 
Frank?’ he said. ‘I should think you were. But we're 
eo near the bridge we'll take a look at it.’ 

“ We took our lanterns and went ahead, leaving Jim 
with the engine; he looked frightened to death. But I tell 
you, we hadn't gone five rods before we sto in horror. 

“There at our feet lay a black chasm, with the 
roar of the river, as, swollen with the spring rains, it 
dashed down towards 
the lake. The bridge 
was washed away ! 

“Only a few splin- 
tera of wood and 
twisted iron clung to 
the abutment, while 
now, far out over the 
blackness, that awful 
black eee of a 

+ ;,. Woman danced a 
“on the thin ec 
lieved against the 
shaft of light that 
the headlight threw. 

“It was flinging its 
The guard 6 at 


“** Was that the thing you saw when you stopped the 


«* Yes.’ 
“¢ Well, it’s something more than luck that saved us to- 


in affecting a few scores of 
turn 


WEEx ENDING 
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“We went back slowly to the train, feeli 


and thankfal too, I can assure yon. Several passetens 


had come running forward by this time. Ainong il. 11 


was a young fellow from Chicago, about eighteen vi. 1. 


ota: who was smarter than the whole of us, as it tin). 
out. 


“When this boy was told of the Woman in Bla: 
turned and looked at the locomotive headlight, ra 
he ran up towards it. I looked at it as he did 80, aud I 
saw a peculiar apa a the glasa. ; 

“* There’s your Woman in Black!’ said the |. 

a And there it was, sure enough—that a + 
miller that you see there in the frame. He was cl. 
ing to the inside of the glass As I tapped on tl: -'.,- 
the creature flew back and lighted on the reflacto: 

“That's the whole story, sir. The moth. by ts-- | +, 
on the glass just in tront of the illuminator, i. | 
duced a at black shadow like that of a acl 
woman rting in front of us, and when Ls: | 
his wings in his vain attempt to sail out tl. 
glass, he gave his mysterious shadow the 
of waving the arms wildly. - 

“Then when he flew Fact out of the dire:: - 
the light, the figure disappeure, of course. 

“ We never knew just how he got in thers.) ;- -, 
doubt it happened when Jim went to fix the livi: .- -'. 
pumping plang ep 7 , 

« Anyhow, he saved our lives by scaring us with =! 
Womanén Black. : anes oid 

“So you see why I keep the moth in the frame. It's 
to remind me of the way we were saved that ni_'-. 
Yes, you may call it accidental, but I call it ;-.. 
vidential.” 


sana came nd 
aie DUPPY tells me he never destroys receipt. 1 
g. 
“No; he’s more likely to have them framed and hung 
up in his parlour as curiosities.” - 
—s he 
AN ordinary matrimonial agency that only succeols 
f marriages in a year mi-t 
green with envy when it reads that an estalulish- 
ment in Sweden turns out 57,000,000 matches a day. 
————7-——_ 
Kiypiy Outp Gent: “Well, my little man, what 


would you like to be when you grow u 


? ” 
Little Man: “I'd like to be a nice ld gentleman like 


you, with nothing to do but walk about and ask 
questions.” 


——. 


“I WOULDN'T swear that way,” said the kind-looking 


old lady mildly. 


“ Bless your soul, ma'am, you couldn’t. It takes years 


vl ‘bus drivin’ to come anywheres near it,’ responded 
e 
tram lin 


gentleman whose turn-out had balked across tle 
e. 


— 
Mrs. De Pink: “I am amazed, sir, that you should 


pepe to my daughter. Why, she has just left the 


ing-school, and you have not known her a week.” 
Young Man (a smart fellow): “True, madam Lut I 


have known you for some time, and everybody says 
your daughter takes after you.” 


ANOTHER PAYMENT 
eile inte fobs ae 


£100 Cycling Insurance. 


We received aclaim for the Hundred 
Pound Cycling tasurance from 
Mrs. Margaret S. Brown on account of 
the death of her husband, Mr. Mat 
Brown, whliist cycling. . 

Mr. Brown was the Five Mile Champion of 
Grimsby, which honour he had held for 
two consecutive years. He was one of 
the most successful of local riders, and 
had gained many prizes both at homs 
and at other meetings. 

He met with his death at the midsummer 
sports of the Grimsby Cycling Club on 
Saturday, June 20th, and he carried 
one of our coupons, signed, at the time 
of his distressing accident. We have 
assured ourselves on these po:nts, and 
have therefore sent a cheque for £100 
to the widow, whose receipt is appended: 


Received from the Proprietors of PE.Jl- 
SON’S WEEKLY the sum of One Hundred 
Pounds on account the death of Wy 
husband while cycling, June 20th, 1596. 

4 ) 
MARGARET S. BROWY. 


—‘Valdar the Oft-Born,” by George Griffith, with sixteen full-page. ilusteations. by Harold Piffard, 6s. Everyone should. read this before 


the novelist’s new serial ‘‘ Briton or Boor 


WEEK ENDING 
Juty 25, 1896. 


1s A SHARK LESS DANGEROUS 
THAN AN ALLIGATOR? 


Avy English naval officer, whose ship was stationed off 
the coast of Ceylon, recently went off for a day's shoot- 
ing along the coast, accompanied by a native attendant 
who was well acquainted with the country. 

Coming to a particularly inviting river, he resulved to 
lave a bathe, and asked the native to show him a place 
where there were no alligators. 

The native took him all pe close to the estuary. 
The officer thoroughly enjoyed his dip, and while drying 
him-elf he asked his guide why there were never any 
alligators in that 1. 

» Beewuse, sar,” roel replied the Cingalese, 
“they plenty ‘fraid o shark.’ 


— ef oo ——______. 


A SOLDIER’S OBEDIENCE. 


Tur Federal and Confederate forces were preparing 
for a battle. The Federal commander and his staff, 
seated upon their horses, were consulting near the right 
of the line, drawn up in the edye of the woods. 
General Neal Dow was standing in frout of his 
command, a very small one, with a tremendously big 
hat on his head, and an enormously big sword dangling 
on the yround at his side, a picture such as one seldom 
sees outside the cowie papers. An aide told General 
Dow .perhaps he was only Colonel Dow then) that the 
commander wished to see him. General Dow strode 
down the line, the soldiers laughing at the sight. 

“General Dow,’ said the commander, “you will 
march out to that o ning geuden take a position on 
that knoll, and hold it till further orders—” or some- 
thing to that effect. 

In sight of the entire right wing of the army. General 
Dow went marching into the opening, his long, heavy 
sword clanking on the ground behind him, his big hat 
making him look like a pretcrpet under a toadstool. 
The coumander heard the army laughing and looked 
fur the cause. 

a a is that walking across the opening?” he 
asked, 

“That is General Dow,” said everybody. 

Au aide was sent to bring him back. 

“General Dow,” said the commander, “why did you 
go out there alone? Why did you not take your 
command with you?” 

“Dear me general,” said Dow, “I beg a thousand 
pardons, I didn’t know you meant me to take anybody 
with me. You didn't say so, you know.” 


_— oo ___ — 


WIVES BOUGHT BY AUCTION. 


THERE is a town on Vancouver Island, overlookin 
the Pacific Ocean, that is in need of 3,000 women. The 
town is a cheerful place in its general aspect, its streets 
are well paved, and the climate and surroundings 
combine to make it attractive. But there is a scarcity 
of women and young girls in this locality that begets an 
air of melancholy in thie bearing of the superfluous male 
inhabitants. 

The Mayor of this town is a resourceful man. 
Finding that it was impossible to relieve the gloom that 

ad settled over his mayoralty withont foreign aid, he 

> raised a fund to import a 

shipload of marriageable 
women from the East. A 
hundred young women com- 
prised the first consign- 
ment to this centre of 
high-pressure bachelorhood. 
e town received the 

_] newcomers with open arms. 
A reception, followed by a 
“bargain sale” of wives, 
like a tonic on the 
community. Men who 
had begun to fear that a long 
journey must precede the chance 
to wed, found a honeymoon within 
their reach. The bidding was 
spirited. In some instances great 
oe were obtained, a forlorn 

tS — rail gaining a better nel 
: at ac ic prices. ne 
an had a life partner Enosked downto bin sathowt 

The; pre introduction. 
this ers not a amount of money involved in 
feu ea sale. A girl who owned £10 was rich 
to desi to indulge in the luxury of spinsterhood if she 
wks oe A man with £80 'to spend at the auction 
aes 4 position to make his own choice practically. 
livel y was at a premium, and frequently caused very 
preay competition. On the whole the experiment was a 
that aa and the town has taken on an air of gaiety 
anction hae ked. The number of weddings since the 


sufficiently great to encourage the 


cm inthe effort to obtain another batch of spinsters 


Raa 


THE tax on dogs realises £30,000 a year. 


A DoG market is held every Sunday in Paris. 


_ THERE are about 55 dogs to every 1,00) inhabitants 
in the United Kingdoin. 


THE Countess of Warwick has about twenty small 
Japanese spaniels worth £100 each. 


In Paris the demand for small dogs is met by rearing 
pups on an alcoholic diet, which greatly retards their 
growth. 


Mr. E. Brougu has a number of bloodhounds worth 
£300 a piece. Two of thexe doys were used in looking 
for * Jack the Ripper.” 


A Mr. AMES owns one of the finest doy kennels in | 
the United States. It is 35 fect long, has ten windows, 
is finished in polished wood, and cost £500 


MapamMe Patti has a pet doz. a little Mexican 
terrier named “ Richi.” She has supplied him with a 
complete wardrobe, amongst which are some night- | 
gowns made of costly silk. He has also seven collars, | 
one for each day of the week. | 


THE hairs on the tip of a dog's tail of the average | 
length of thirteen inches (tail not hair) are made to | 
traverse 25,433 miles by the simple act of wagying, i 
during an ordinary happy life of nine years, two months, | 
eleven days, which is the mean life-time of a dog, | 
though the life of many mean dogs reaches three score 
and ten. 


A REMARKABLE instance of the intelligence of the 
Esquimaux dog is shown in the annals of an Arctic 
explorer, who repeatedly remarked that instead of ; 
continuing to draw the sledges in a compact body, they 
diverged and separated when they came to thin ice, so 
that their weight might be more evenly and widely 
distributed. This was often the first warning of the fact 
that the ice was becoming thin and dangerous. 


THE convicts in the State Prison at Huntsville 
(Texas) are guarded while at work on the roads by huge 
dogs, and these four-footed sentries render escape well- 
nigh impossible. 
cannot be called off, and the escaping convict is certain 
to be killed. Should a wretched prisoner make a dash 

‘or liberty, he would be pulled down and literally torn 
piecemeal before he had gone a hundred feet. 


Ir the yard dog is to be depended on as a reliable 
protector of the house to which he is attached, it stands 
to reason that the better his state of health is the more 
efficient he will be. A dog that is surfeited with 
indigestible and inappropriate food is no more to he | 


expected tobe on the qui vive by night and day than is one | 
that is suffering from the torments of eczema or the 

angs of rheumatism. On the other hand, a hun dog 
is far more likely to accept without demur the enticing, 
succulent, yet poisonous bonne bouche provided for him 


| experienced eyes a 


: to obtain it somehow or other. 


Unlike bloodhounds, the animajs | 


by strangers who desire to silence his bark for felonious 
purposes of their own. 

Docs display in a high degree the feelings of 
emulation sod jealousy. An anecdote is told of a 


terrier which took great pains and manifested paternal 
delight in teaching his puppy to hunt rabbits. In time 
the puppy outgrew his father in strength and fleetness, 
so that in the chase, in spite of straining every nerve, 
the father used to be gradually distanced. His whole 
demeanour then changed, and every time that he found 
his son drawing away from him, he used, in desperation, 
to seize the receding tail of tue youngster. though 
the son was now much stronger than the father, it was 
pleasing to see that he never used to resent this exercise 
of paternal authority, even though the rabbit were close 
under his nose. 


Ar the Municipal Theatre of Mayence, during the 
performance of the opera of Hiinsel and Gretel, the part 
of Hansel was played by a lady who made such an 
impression on the susceptible heart of one of the 
habitués of the theatre that he resolved to testify his 
appreciation in a new and arial way. To that end 
he purchased a puppy, and having decked it with 
ribbons and flowers, smuggled it into the theatre, and 
at the end of one of the acts, handed it to the conductor 
of the band to present to the fair Hiinsel when she came 
before the curtain. The conductor complied with his 
request, and to the immense amusement of the house 
the yapping puppy, be-ribboned and be-garlanded, was 
handed across the footlights to the fair artiste, who, 
charmed by the novel gift, bowed her thanks as she 
retreated from the stage, with the little dog clasped in 
her arms. 
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FOR 


SOME QUEER USES 
PICTURES. 


A CuHar in a Paristay Curiosity SHop. 

Ir is in a street not far from the Rue Vivienne that 
Monsieur Lebrun kas his strange medley of a shop. 
one of those dark retreats in which huddle togethe: 
curiosities from every quarter of the zlobe. 

“Do you see this’ “ exclaimed Monsieur Lebran one 
es, exhibiting apparently a parchment drum- 
read. 

“Yes; but what of it?” 

“ Voila, monsieur!" and the drum-head was reversed 
to disclose a most exquisitely illuminated pave of MS., 
date (according to experts), cirea 1430. 

“I shall obtain at least 500 francs for it,” he con- 
tinued, enjoying my look of astonishment, “from the 
curator of the Bibliothcque or from some collector; and 
I bought it a long while ago, well—for a song. 
How did I discover it, you ask? It was not I, but my 
little grandson, Raoul; he—you know what children 
are—took the drum-head off and came running to me to 
show we ‘ the strange picture.’ ” 

* Do you often make such finds?” I inquired with 
lively curiosity. 

“Sometimes, monsieur. When I was a young man 
and used to have a love of wandering, I once bought a 
small, square-topped table from a café down Courbevoie 


| Way. I remember that it was a very hot day, and I had 
; turned in there for a sirop. I didn’t hurry, I can te!l 


you, and it was whilst I was sitting there—wasting my 
time, it is true—that I happened to notice that the 
table-top was painted canvas; as, where the paint had 
worn off a bit, I could distinctly see the criss-cross of 
the threads. 

“A funny thing, I said to myself, and then I noticed 
that the canvas was only secured by a few short, broad- 
headed nails here and there, just underneath the edge. 
Curiosity—a thing one picks up early in life, at 
least, in my trade,” continued the speaker, ‘* prompted 
me to peer heneath the table, then to turn it 
up, and then to prize out one of the nails to see 
what was on the other side of what seemed to be, in my 
iece of artist's canvas. My instinct 
proved not to have been at fault. On the other side I 
saw that there was evidently a painting of some sort. 

“It was a veritable lottery, of course, but I determined 
How? That was the 
question. At length I hit upon a plan, a very simple 
one. I ordered half a litre of rin ordinaire which cost 
me six sous, and upset some of it over the table. 
Where the paint had worn off it sopped in, and 
Monsieur le Proprictaire, who had evidently been put 


| out came down and began to call me a clumsy 


lout, and other names. I had it his table; it 
would cost him a franc and a half to repair. ‘Non- 
sense,’ I said. ‘Nonsense,’ he rejoined, ‘nothing of 
the sort.’ After some high words he insulted me, 
and I insisted that if I paid for the new covering I 
was justly entitled to the old. ‘Very well,’ he 
exclaimed, pocketing the money, * you are welconie to 
that.’ He strolled off, and I whipped out my knife and 
in a few moments had extracted the tacks, and was 
walking away with the roll under my arm vowing that 
I hadn't tasted such vile vin ordinatre for years. The 
picture turned out to be a Greuze worth 800 france. It 
would have been worth three times a3 much had it not 


' been a little injured. Oh, no; a bargain like that does 
; not occur every day of the week. 


“ One of the most curious fates for a picture worth 
several thousand francs that I know,” resumed the 
speaker, after giving me a full detailed account of the 
selling of the talle top, ‘was that of a Teniers. The 
incident occurred down in Seine-et-Oise. The picture 
was brought to me (by its rescuer) for restoration. It 
was a really fine work, which—you will scarcely credit it 
—had been used to cover a target for archery at a 
chateau. Had the young son of the then owner been a 
better shot, the picture would have been irremediably 
injured. Happily, though some dozen holes had been 
made in it ere it was rescued, or the young archer tired 
of his amusement, they were mostly in the background, 
which was not of so much importance.” 


Gold and Silver Watches 
STILL GOING BEGGING. 


jenoes, 
A New Benefit Competition. 
prooent 
Ir is a remarkable fact that few people can conlense 


| their ideas sufficiently to express themselves clearly in the 


space that an ordinary sixpenny telegram permits. 

Suppose then that the answer to Question 3093 (published 
elsewhere in this issue) where of vital importance and it 
was necessary to convey the gist of it by telegram, and 
granting that four words were required for the address and 
signature, what is the best summary that could be made 
with the remaining eight words? A prize of gentleman’s 
silver watch, or a gold half-hunter if the winner is a lady, 
is offered to the reader whose telegram is considered the 
best. Any number of attempts may be sent by each 
competitor but with each attempt a tal order for 1s. 
must be inclosed on bebalf of the F.A.F. Envelopes to be 
marked “Tzixoram.” The watches are orks for 
five years by the maker, Mr. H. E. Puck, of Ludgate Hill. 


Volume I. of PEARSON'S MAGAZINE. Elegantly bound with gilt edges. Price 6s., post free 6s. 6d. 


A splendid presentation volume. 
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~ QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING, 


* REPLIES. 


$085. Which is the Moat Remarkable Specimen of the 
Carnivorous Plant yet Discovered? 

This is a very remarkable plant which grows in the 
colony of Natal. Its popular name is the Corpse 
Plant. It grows to a very considerable size, and its 
principal feature is a bell-shaped throat something like 
the flower of an arum lily, but much larger and deeper, 
and ing into a hollow stem. It is a black in 
colour, and covered with a thick glutinous secretion. 
Its principal characteristic is its loathsome odonr, 
strongly resembling that of decaying carrion. By means 
of this it attracts carrion-feeding birds to it. Once 
they alight on it they are lost. Their claws become 
entangled in the secretion, the bell-shaped mouth folds 
up, and they are literally swallowed, feathers and all, 
and digested by juices secreted in the throat of the 
plant. 

9066. Which Nation has been Most Benefited by the 
Immigration of Foreigners? 

There can be no doubt but that, as regards a 
lengthened period of history, the answer would be 
Great Britain, for we have profited enormously in every 
branch of natioral life—in arte, arms, statesmanship, 
and many of our principal industries—from the fact 
that this country has for ages been a refuge to which 
have fled | Nipecenee opt oes ee vets ntinental 
nations, driven out by religious or political persecutions. 
Within the last few years, however, an example of a 
State benefiting to an fed extent by the 
immigration of foreigners has been afforded by 


salaries of officials paper 

ing like 1.0.U.’s, the farmers of the remoter districts 
at the tax-collectors, the frontiers were con- 
harassed by the natives, and al r the 
was in a most miserable condition. To-day it is 
wealthiest and most z of psec nies teen 
msidering its size, and it is not going beyon 
the truth to say that its wealth and p cr mee 
absolutely due to the energy, enterprise, and capital of 
the immigrante, who to flow into the Republic on 
of eee 


Among many people of every age dancing has had a 
warlike signi , and hove Ste inmeay ives now 
that #o resort to the war dance. The famous Pyrthic 
dance ted the overtaking of an enemy, and 
doing battle with him. To-day, among the Zulus, 
gras dances are merely the accompaniment to the 
colloquial war and hunting songs, in which the women 
put questions which are answered by the men. There 
are mimic fights, which go by the name of war 
dances, almost. universal among tribes to which 
war is one of the great interests of life. The 
Bravery Dance of the Dahomeyans, and the Hoolee 
of the Bhil tribe in the Vindhya Hills of India 
are the most apt illustrations. early all savage 
tribes have a war-dance, so that it is 
scarcely ible to select cne as having a more 
warlike significance than the rest. All the - 
formers appear in fighting costume, handle their 
weapons, and go through the mo.ement of challenge, 
conttict, pursuit, or defeat. ere ig ona very 
picturesque dance of the Natal Kaffira, which probably 
refers to the kg of the warriors for battle. 
The women ap plaintively to the men, who slowly 
withdraw, stamping on the ground, and darting thei- 
short spears or assegais towards the sky. 


CONDITIONS. 


We shall be glad to receive replies to any 
of the questions asked here from our readers 
Each reply must bear the writer’s name and 
address. We shall print the best reply to 
each question, and shall pay for all matter 
printed at the rate of two guineas a column. 
the same reader may send replies to any 
number of queries. Envelopes should be 
marked “ Replies” in the top left-hand corner. 
and answers to the questions in any issue of 
the paper must reach us by first post on the 
Tuesday of the week following that for which 
the paper is dated. Payment will only be 
made for replies published. .tuthorities on 
which replies are based must be given. 
Half-a-crown will be paid on publication for 
every question received which is considered 
worthy of insertion. 


EARSON’'S WEEKLY. 


3087. Which Law Presses Most Hardly on the Poor in 


an uncommon thi 
become defective to 
and other small articles by the sense of touch alone, 
while a younger man is quite unable to doso. Rough 
work impairs 


touch almost unim 
of taste is pelaiy the next persistent, for although it 
is generally 

uncommon for the old to havea keen relish for the most 
dainty flavours. The sense of smell comes third, but 
taste and smell are so nearly allied that it is not easy to 
separate them. 

3091. What would have been the Result, if any, if the 


world-wide in their application. 
air-currente would 
_— a change, the trade-winds would blow east- 
would be drenched with rain, while the countries to the 


Comparison to what it does on the Rich ? 
Taking ‘‘ poor” in its conventional sense, there can be 


no doubt but that the Revenue Laws must be the 
answer, in so far as they concern the taxation of 
necessaries as distin 
a universally admi I 1 
way of raising revenue is by the taxation of luxuries, 
since, in the first place, those who don't want them 
need not have them, and in the second place the taxation 
falls on those who can best afford to 
taxation of necessaries unjustly affects a vast number of 
people who are always, as it were, on the brink of desti- 
tution. 


ished from luxuries. It is 
axiom that the most equitable 


it. But the 


This is true also of the little luxuries which are 
ractically necessaries, since life would be almost un- 
arable without them. The laws which govern the 


tenure of land and houses also press on the poor with 
tremendous severity, while the rich either enjoy the 
benefit of them or never feel their operation. Certain 
of our penal jaws, which permit the well-to-do offender 
to go free on payment of a trifling fine, while the poor 
offender has to go to 
of livelihood, and 
are also most unfair in their application. The 
iniquitous law under which the dishonest income-tax is 


rison and possibly lose his means 
Ea disgraced into the bargain, 


levied does not affect the poor, but it isa grossly 


unequal in its ag on those of moderate means and 


on the rich. The national sentiment with regard to 


this is best illustrated by the fact that no Englishman 


considers he bas done his duty to himself and his wife 


and family until he has made a false return to the 
income-tax commissioners. 
3069. Which Sense is Least 


by Old Age? 


Impaired 
The sense of touch. The eye is the first sense to 


become impaired by old age, and the sense of touch to 


a great measure takes its place, so that it is not at all 
or an old man whose sight has 


able to recognise different coins 


the tactile sensibility of the hands, but 
with only light employment they retain their sense of 
ired to extreme old age. The sense 


blunted by age, yet it is not at all 


Earth had Revolved the Other Way? 
The results would have been important, in fact, 
irection of the 
ve been reversed. Granted 


In America the regions west of the Andes 


east of that chain would be comparativel , and the 
rivera, such as the Amazon and the ats , would 
incomparably smaller. Northern Africa, being visited 


by the trade-winds from the Atlantic, would be a 
fertile region. The ocean currents, being mainly depen- 
dent upon the prevailing winds, would also be reversed. 
A warm current, corresponding to the Gulf Stream, 
would probably wash the shores of Nova Scotia and 
Labrador, and would materially raise the temperature 
of north-eastern America. Western Europe, includin 

the British Isles, would, on the other hand, be drier an 

considerably colder, so that ite productiveness would be 
enormously decreased. North-western America would 
be similarly affected, but Russia's possessions on the 
Pacific Ocean would be visited by a warm current, 
which would keep her pe open all the year round, 
and greatly improve her commercial and strategic 
position. In other parts of the world also climate 
would be dissimilar. Then, since the currents of the 
ocean wear away land in one place and create it in 
another, the distribution of land and water would not 
be the same as at present. Less important results 
would be a changed position of the magnetic poles and 
an alteration in comparative time, places west of 


: Greenwich baving faster time than ours, while eastern 
' clocks would be 


ower. 


QUESTIONS. 


3121. When was professionalism first introduced into 
English sport ? 


3122, What are the largest sums that have been pai 
by cheque ? a - 
3123. Which new ived the first “ tel i 
‘pet? spaper receiv: telegraphic 

3124. Which two musical 
together ? 

3125. Which principle has most prevailed i history ; 
Right or Might? ei . : 

3126. Which is the oldest record of a disease which 
can be now identified ? 


are Are all colours equally quickly perceived by the 
ety bean ats is most expensive to live in P 
’. OF what use is the atmosphere apart from being 
a respiratory medium ? : 


3130, Which compromise in his 
ih dieccaeatas ee ened the 


instruments go best 


Covers for binding Volume L of PEARSON'S MAGAZINE can be obtained Separately from this office. Price is 6d. 
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WEEK ENDING 
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8090. Has a Woman ever been President of a Mans 


Club? 
About 1749 a beefsteak clnb was established at tho 
Theatre Hove Dublin, of which the celebrated Mrs. 
Margaret Woffington was president. It was started ly 
Mr. Sheridan, but on a very different plan to th:t ii 
London, no theatrical performers save one woman )}) «jn. 
admitted ; and though called a club, the manager alon:: 
bore all the expenses. It was first organised by makin 
a list of about fifty or sixty persona, chiefly noblenen 
and members of Parliament, who were invited. Usually 
about half that number attended, and dined in the 
manager's apartment at the theatre. The solitary 
woman who enjoyed the honours of member-hip was tl: 
celebrated “ Peg” Woffington, who was seated ina gr «ut 
chair at the head of the table, and elected president 
for the season. 


3092. Which is the Closest Corporate Monopoly in the 
World? 

Probably that of the De Beers Consolidated Mines, 
Kimberley, which to all intents and purposes controls, 
directly and indirectly, the diamond trade of the world. 
Since the amalgamation of the principal mines in 
Kimberley, effected by Mr. Cecil Rhodes in 1888.90), the 
company, which poye 36 per cent. in dividends, has heen 
in a position to limit the catpae and so control prices. 
All the diamonds produced by the mines are sold tu a 
syndicate which has been formed for the purpose of 
Keeping the supply strictly accommodated to tbe lemand, 
and consequently to adjust prices. As the De Beers 
Company possess or control all the African diamond 
mines of any consequence save one, and moreover 

diamond mining rights over nearly all the 
British possessions in Africa, there could hardly be a 
cloeer monopoly than theirs, or one that it would be so 
entirely impossible to break down. 


3093. Would it be Possible for a Man to Exist if he were 
the only Species of Animal on Earth? 

Probably yes, but under very different conditions. 
The greatest essen would not, as it might appear at 
first sight, be one of food. Many races have proved thit 
it is quite ible, to live and to develop to a certain 
mental an F on. pees) extent on a purely vagetasian 
diet, though the development would not be so high, as 
we zy gather from the fact that meat-eating races 
have always come to the front. The great difficulty 
would be fertilisation and the getting rid of refuse 
matter. According to the latest views of those who 
have studied the subject, including Darwin himeelf, the 
earth is to a great extent purified and fertilised by 
worms. Some go so faras to say that but for worms the 
most fertile lands would be deserte; then again insects 
and bacteria are the great breakersdown and dissiputors 
of decaying matter, and as decaying vegetable matter is 
peculiarly pestilential it would probably be the source of 
the gravest danger if the work of these myriad scaven- 
gers were stop At the same time it is possible that 
man, deprived of the use of animals, would have been 
compelled to develop his mechanical talents earlier. and 
antedate the age of machinery by some thousands of 
years, and eo possibly have made himself independent 
of the aid he now receives from animals. 


3095. Which Substance is Essential in the Greatest 
Number of Sperts and Games? 


Wood incomparably. Indeed, there is scarcely a game 
or sport into which it does not materially enter. For 
example, in cricket it is essential in the bat, stumps, and 
bails; in tennis, at least, in the rackets and almost 
invariably in the uprights for the net; in billiards and 
bagatelle for the tables and the cues; in golf for the 
handles of the ‘‘T,” the “driver,” “put,” and other 
implements; in shooting, for the gun-stock; in fishing. for 
the rod ; in rowing for the boat and oars; yachting. either 
in the hull, the deck, or masts, or spars; “ skittles in the 
alley or bowling on the green” could not be carried on 
without it; hunting and steeplechasing (except perbap3 
in Ireland) would be now without the fences; 
archery depends upon its bows and arrows; while hockey, 
rounders, and a number of other popular games amony 
the poorer classes would be impousible without wood. 


TO TRUSTEES AND INVESTORS. 
CAS 


THE PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST OF MONEY LENT 0N 
MORTGAGES can bo absolutely secured by the pasmest 
of a small annual premium to the Ocean Accideat & 
Guarantee Corporation, Ltd., of London, who are prepared 
to issue policies to the Investor securing his moncy 
and interest. 

HO ONE SHOULD LEND MONEY ON 
MORTGAGE WITHOUT SUCH INSURANCE. 
The paid-up Capital of the Corporation, founded in 1>::, 

is £100,000, and its Invested Funds exceed # Quarter of a 

Million. 

Write for Prospectus to— 2 
RICHARD J. PAULL, 
General Manager and Secretary, 

40 TO 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, &.Cs 


post free is. 9d. 
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THE WAY 


Eacx morning, as to work I go, 
A maiden fair I meet; 

The dearest, sweetest girl I know, 
That treads the busy street. 

She comes and goes, so sweet and shy, 
Watch her I could all day ; 

But ah! she quickly passes by—= 
She goes the other way. 


J note her coming with delight, 
And often wish that she 

Would read my tender looks aright 
And kindly smile on me; 

But searce I gaze upon her face 
And mark the blushes play, 

Ere, Sippel by with dainty pace, 
She goes the other way. 


Thus Fortune, too. the gay coquette, 
Doth ever me torment ; 

For yeara I've tried my steps to set 
The way that hers are bent ; 

But she will my endeavours cheat, 
Strive howsoe’er I may, 

And always, when we chance to meet, 
She goes the other way. 


— 
TEARS AS MEDICINE; 


Tue Persians are the only people in the world who 
still adhere to the old custom of bottling tears. In that 
country it constitutes an important part in the funeral 
ceremonies performed over the dead. 

Each of the mourners is presented with a sponge with 
which to mop the face and eyes, and after the burial 
la are taken by a priest, who squeezes the tears into 
bottles. 

Mourners’ tears are believed to be the most efficacious 
remedy that can be supplied in several forms of Persian 
diseases. The custom of bottling tears is mentioned in 
the Bible. See Palm lvi. 8. 


OF THE WORLD. 


HOW SHE SAID “YES.” 


A LANcasHIRE lady has been relating a rather pretty 
story about a factory girl's way of answering a marriage 
proposal made to her. 

“The young woman could not write or read writing, 
and one day she b ht a letter to me to read for 
her. It contained an offer of marriage. 

“I happened to know that the writer was a deserving 
young artisan, so I said to her: ‘ Now, you must con- 
sider this matter very seriously, and if you like to come 
to me when you have made up your mind, I will write a 
reply for you.’ 

“A day or two afterwards I met the girl again and 
asked her if she wanted me to answer the letter for her. 

Oh, that is all right,’ said she, looking radiant and 
pleased. ‘T've settled it. I answered it myself.’ 

: ‘Why, how did you do it?’ I asked. 
ra And then she told me that she could make a capital 
‘J, and that she stuck on the paper a piece of wool after 
it for ‘ wull’—‘I wool.’ ” 


__—— fp 
MOURNING FOR JERUSALEM. 


Oxce a year the devout Jew gives up an entire day to 
oe over the fall of Jerusalem. This day is 
eae as the “ Fast of Ab”—from the name of the 
de rew month in which it occurs—and falls at about 
he of July. It is the anniversary of the taking 

pt pee and the destruction of the two temples, the 
ee a which was burnt Wy Nebuchadnezzar, and the 
hate ae on the same day of the calendar, many years 
cok y Titus. It was then that the Jews ceased to be 
Fh p ta ne zation, and became wanderers; and from that 
'y to this the Jews have continued to keep the 


annivers 2 
tioning? of those events as a day of fasting and 


On that occasion the synagogi i 
‘ gogue presente a most dismal 
rpg marace _ The cabinet which fontaine the scrolls of 
possible 13 stripped of all its rich curtains, and, wherever 
Le ‘ le, all ornaments are removed. All day long the 
dines ee a recite prayers and chant weird, mournful 
ia ‘ and lamentations, and in order to be able to read 
which evening, each one is provided with a dim candle, 
the be oe on the floor, for it is there und not on 
Aicker es that the congregation sits. Except for the 
base 2 ie candles, there is no i!lumination. and this 
lia 8 riking contrast to the scene on festivals, when 

Tn teogne is flooded with light. 

tiongtes all the worshippers are not equally de- 
et th Wve, the more devout among them—and they 
portion, eS rp Nag Mery intensely in earnest. At certain 
prief 8 of the service they give way to unrestrained 

» and much eobbing an wailing can be heard. 
even ha — ae member of the con- 
inte ordinarily devout. has brought 
vith = cm with him some sackcloth eabbed 
in rs which he has wound round his head and 
clothed enlace of the mourners of ancient times who 

bemselves in sackcloth and ashes. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


IS THE BICYCLE IMPROVING US? 


Tr is not often that anything which goes by the name 
of w craze seriously affects the social fabric. Whatever 
form a craze may take, it is usually transitory both as 
regards the nature of its popularity and its ultimate 
elfects upon the populace. But the bieycle, which is 
said to have created a mania, has in reality started a 
revolution. One might as well talk of railways falling 
unexpectedly into disuse as s-riously to discuss the 
possibility of bicycles going out of fashion. To what 
extent they will develop is another matter. Undoubtedly 
the bicycle is still in its infancy. But to point to 
Rotten Row or Battersea Park as giving evidence of 
a growing weariness of the pastime whose popularity 
will be as rapid in its decline as in its rise is to suppose 
that Society, which, in fact, has never really learnt the 
value of the bicycle, exercises a much wider influence 
over the general public than is the case. 

meee | more than ten millions of capital are 
employed in the British Isles alone in manufacturing 
machines, and we have seriously to contemplate a time 
when the bicycle will form as essential a part of the 
personal equipment as bats or coats or boots. 

What will be the outcome of this introduction of a 
new element into our everyday life? There will be the 
beneficent result, in the first place, that improved 
means of communication always bestow upon a nation. 
To save time is to save money, and this machine, fleeter 
than a horse, and more convenient for ordinary use than 
railways, will thus effect a most striking economy. 
Gradually people will give up walking altogether; to 
go from one place to another, however short the distance, 
a bicycle will be used. In this way, unless riders can be 
convinced that a bad seat is not essential to good riding, 
the shoulders will contract, the upper portion of the 
frame dwindle, and the future race will be composed of 
creatures with enormous leys and shrunken bodies. 

Some time ago a man of science declared that the 
race of the future would be composed of creatures sup- 
porting on a pigmy frame a colossal head. But this 
generation of hugely developed brains is likely to be 
postponed. 

It is probable that in developing our legs, not only 
the upper portions of our body will be lessened in weight 
and size, but the brain, from want of use, will also be 
diminished. 

One of the effects of the bicycle, in fact, is to make 
the world frivolous. 

The opportunity for quiet stud, for the intellectual 
recreation of the drama, for reading and writing, will 
be sacrificed in order that a bicycle ride may be enjoyed. 
It is not only watchmakers and tobacconists who 
complain that the money which is usually spent with 
them is now pouring into the coffers of the cycling 
trade—this would right itself when the initial outlay 
had been made by the public—but booksellers, news- 
agents, artists’ colour salesmen, and theatrical managers 
all shake their heads over the present trend, and in this 
case itis not so much that everyone is spending their 
money on bicycles as that the new mania is monopolising 
the p iblic mind, and is likely as it grows to continue to 
do so to a greater extent. New York theatrical 
managers have ceased altogether to give matinées. 
The public, which before did not know how to occupy 
its time, is now perfectly indifferent to the entice- 
ment of indoor entertainments. In the same way, 
while the piano manufacturers are complaining that the 
demand for instruments is wofully diminished, the 
young ladies whose spare moments used to be employed 
in practising and playing have now exchanged the 
piano-stool for the pneumatic saddle, and are in 
apparently no hurry to fo back to their studies again. 

It is remarka)lle—while considering that the bicycle 
should have effected these changes where other pastimes 
have failed to doso—that a singularly small number of 
people have ever cared to walk for the sake of walking 
and while those who could not afford horses are now 
able to indulge in bicycles, others who formerly rode and 
drove are led by the fascination of the bicycle to reduce 
the size of ther stables. Whether bicycling can 
compare with riding on horseback is a nice point on 
which even the most fervent sportsmen disagree, but 
while the expense of the one made it remain a luxury, the 
comparative cheapness of the other has transformed it 
into a necessity. on 

Your sporting parson and your “huntin’” lady never 
boasted much brains, and there is a certain fear that 
bicycling may lead the majority into the same idle 
habits which are now seen eal in a few persons who 
have allowed themselves to consumed by their 
favourite sport. . a . 

Bicycling is a form of recreation which is uliarly 
absorbing. It has this effect that it makes people become 
restless. They want continued change, to go slowly 
becomes abhorent, just a3 a slow train is intolerable to 
anyone who is accustomed to travel by express. It is 
thus that this frivolity to which I have referred, that 
this hilarious vigour, is encouraged. 

Besides making us ignorant, it is not impossible that 
the bicycle may also make us ugly. The bicycle face, 
the hideous stare, the strained features, are already 
common with ladies who ride in and out of the London 
traffic, and as the speed of the bicycle increases the 
tension of riding even on the least frequented and beat- 
kept roads is likely to be so great that the features will 
habitually assume an expression of anxiety which is 


likely to be merited by the actual uncertainty of what 
the next moment will bring forth. 

In this way restlessness will be accompanied Ly 
nervousness. 

Indeed, the new bicycle which is to be driven by 
hydraulic power applied through the spokes at the rim, 
and with which sixty miles an hour on a track is feasible, 
would not only have the effect of making us ugly, but run 
a good chance of exterminating the race altowcther. 

The bicycle is an instrument of socialism. Without 
doubt it is a great leveller of classes, and just as with 
the auto-car the subtle distinction between the squire’s 
shambling pair and the rectory pony will disappear, 
so my lord’s valet is every wit as good as my lord when 
they are both riding their twenty guinea machines. 

But whatever transformations the bicycle nay have in 
store for the future at present, it is, let it be admitted. 
doing a useful work, and there is every possibility that 
if we develop our legs at the expense of our brains, the 
habit of stooping over the handle-bars will be discon- 
tinued soon enough to prevent all-round physical im- 
provement being Bindared by contraction of the chest. 
There can be no two opinions as to the general beneficial 
effect of this new craze which is already old. If it had 
done nothing else but bring the country within reach 
of millions of those pent up in our great cities it would 
be responsible for an incalculable improvement in the 
national stamina. Besides others who have suffered by 
the bicycling mania there are, undoubtedly, the doctors. 

Vigorous exercise entails training. To bicycle with 
freedom one must smoke and drink less. The new form 
of locomotion has been a god-send to thousands of 
country publicans, but the demand is for non-intoxica- 
ting drinks, and thoee beverages such as milk and soda 
on pick it is possible to do the greatest amount of 
work. 

Indirectly, moreover, the bicyc!e will wield its improv- 
ing influence on future generations, The bicycle in its 
relation to matrimony not yet been considered. 
But to beauty and wit, to genius and fascination, must 
now be added the ability to ride a bicycle. The man 
who hunts two days a week does not insist on a wife 
who can ride, the champion tennis player is quite con- 
tent to choose a wife from among the habitual spectators 
of the game, but not to be able to bicycle will in future 
be counted a deformity like blindness or maimness. By 
a process of patural selection, therefore, the comi 
generation will be the ape as of expert cycliste, o' 
those, to sum up in a line, who have acquired the neces- 
sary nerve and have reached a state of fine physical 
development. Yet nothing is more certain than this, 
that the bicycle will be a curse instead of a blessing, a 
calamity instead of a boon, unless women are willing to 
submit themselves to the universal mandate of the 
medical profession against indulging to excess in the 
new pastime. On this, more than anything, will depend 
the answer to the question “Is the bicycle improving 


usp” 
oo 


“ JoHNNIE is an awful boy,” said Mrs. Brown; “he 
hasn't sat still a moment this whole blexsed day.” 

“Tf I was his mother,” returned Mrs. Slipper, “he 
wouldn’t sit still for a whole month.” 


——-t—=__ 


Oup Lavy (emerging wrathfully from cabmen’s 
shelter): “I say, conductor, if you don’t send this ’ere 
tram on directly I'll report you. Arf-an-hour I've 
been sittin’ a-waitin’ a’'ready. Ain't you ashamed of 


yourself?” 
lS Fy 


“T UNDERSTAND that Madge has married very 
well?” 

“Oh, yes; very well indeed.” 

“Somebody with a ular name, wasn’t 
Ebenezer Porker, or something of that sort?” 

“Yes.” 

“That's rather horrible, don’t you think ?” 

“Well, it isn't a pretty name; but it sounds perfectly 
melodious on a cheque.” 


it ? 


A BICYCLE FOR 3:2" 


Tuz London Cycle Corporation, 22, Holborn Viaduct, 
E.C., have placed four “ Advance” bicycles at my disposal, 
and they will be awarded as prizes in the following compe- 
titions, and on the conditions mentioned below : 

(1) For tho greatest number of names attached to a 

tition to parliament against the taxation of cycles, forms 

‘or which can be had from the London Cycle Corporation. 

(2) The best anagram on the words: “ Advance petition 
to Parliament.” 

(3) The best straight line picture of a man on a bicyele, 
not moro than forty lines to be employed. 

(4) The best four-line verse on cycling. 

Competitors may enter for one only, or all of the com 
titions. If they only wish to compete for one prize, aha 
worth of stamps for an Apvance CycLte Revirw must 
inclosed, seven stamps if entering for two prizes, 10$d. for 
three prizes, and 1s. 2d. for the four competitions. Each 
Revigw contains a coupon entitling the holder to compete. 

Competitors on receipt of the catalogue must send their 
attempta to this office not later than the first post on 
July 29th, and the envelopes should be marked “ Compcti- 
tion” 1, 2, 3, or 4, as the case may be. 


Do not forget to take HOME NOTES to the wife, and SHORT STORIES to read yourself on Sunday afternoon. 
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KINGS WHO ARE CUT, 
Anp OTHERS WHO ane Nor. 


One of the severest penalties of being a popular 
royal perso: is the inability to walk the street with- 
out being mobbed. The Prince of Wales, for instance, 
is seldom seen afoot in any London street, and many 
times when he has ventured in public he has had to 
take refuge in a hansom to escape the curiosity of the 
crowd. Occasionally his Royal Highness ventures 
through Birdcage Walk and Green Park, and frequently 
across Pall Mall to the Marlborough Club, but he 
seldom leaves his house in daylight except in a carriage. 
The Princess of Wales, too, dislikes walking in 
the streets, her face being two well known to eset 
attention. The minor royalties, however, enjoy to the 
full the freedom which less familiarity and less curiosity 
accord to them. 

While it is unpleasant to be mobbed in public it is 
certain that royal personages would rather mobbed 
than be ignored as some of them are. The writer 
remembers on one occasion seeing the late King Alfonso 
ies going in State procession. 

e was seated in an open carriage, and, although the 
weather was bitterly cold, and the wind piercing, he 
remained bareheaded during the whole time that the 
cortége d along the Puerta del Sol, which was 
crowded with people, not one of whom appeared to take 
the slightest notice of His Majesty’s salutations. 
He was bowing from side to side with what seemed at 
the time a species of appealing expression on his features 
as if entreating some response, but not one head was 
bared amongst all the immense crowd save my own; 
that is to say, that of a foreigner new to the ways of 
Madrid. It was very ‘paint and appeared on reflection 
extremely illogical. For what is the use of setting a 
man up as king, and taxing one’s resources to maintain 
bim in luxury if one declines to accord to him the most 
ordinary token of public courtesy and recognition ? 

Much the same spectacle may be witnessed at Rome 
nearly every time that King Humbert drives his mail 
pheton up to the Pincio. He is so accustomed to have 
the members of the old Roman aristocracy (which con- 
stitutes the majority of the afternoon promenaders 
there) avert their faces when he drives by, on the pretext 
that their ancestry is infinitely more ancient and more 
illustrious than that of the House of Savoy, that he 
always seems quite grateful to anybody who doffs his 
hat, and if one is at all slow in doing so, he appears to 
look at you inquiringly, not knowing whether he 1s going 
to expose himself to cut direct. 

King Christian of Denmark may be seen nearly any 
morning when he happens to be in town strolling about 
the streets of Co n with his two great dogs, 
generally arrayed in a soft felt hat and an old gre 
jacket, and relatively unnoticed by his subjects. Tndeed, 
the only le who ealute him are the military, the 
police, and those with whom he is personally acquainted. 

The same may be eaid of King Leopold of Belgium, 
who makes a point of walking every day when at 
Brussele, and of King Carlos at Lisbon, who endeavours 
in vain to reduce his eee by morning constitutionals 
on foot, arrayed in the rather inelegant costume of a 
frock coat and a Derby hat. 

So anxious are the royal personages of Europe to 
manifest their appreciation of salutations on the part of 
the people when they appear in public that their 

i are fitted with a species of mechanical con- 
trivance affixed to the beck seat, which enables the 
occupant to bow continuously without much exertion or 
fatigue while the carriage is in motion. 

A crowned head who often fails to acknowledge 
and obeisances, while at other times 


William of Germany. The wniter has seen him ride 
Bee the streets of Berlin at the head of one of the 


regiments, entirely insensible, apparently, to the 
demonstrations of loyalty with which he was ted 
on every side. He looked neither to the left nor to the 
right, but straight ahead, with a face as set and as 
impassive as that of any Oriental potentate; and on 
one occasion when one of the mounted officers of his 
suite was thrown from his horse, his head striking the 
kerbetone, and to all appearances breaking his neck or 
fractaring his skull, Emperor, who must surel: 
have seen the fall, rode straight on, his face ahingred, 
and without even a passing ce at the prostrate man. 
One crowned who is keen to notice whether 
le doff their hats to him or not, is the little boy- 
ing of Spain, of whom it is told that he lost his 


Se ee 
WHAT ARE YOU LIKE? 


HOSE of the readers of P.W. who wish to have their 

e characters told should forward a specimen of their 

*y° hand-writing upon an unruled sheet of paper with 
their signature and full address. 

With this should be inclosed six stamps and a stamped 
and addressed envelope. All lettera should bo marked 
“ GrarHoLootst,” and forwarded to Pearson’s Weekly 
Buildings, Henrietta Street, Lendon, W.C. 


MICE IN THE BARBER’S SHOP. 
It is not often that mice are permitted in a barber's 


shop, ‘ie there is such a shop in one of the large pro- 
vincia 

most fanciful use by the enterprising tonsorial artist 
who conducts the establishment. 


towns. The mice are white and are put to a 


“One white mouse given away with every child's hair 


cut,” is the enticing sign swung where it can be easily 
read. Not only is the sign literally true, but the barber 
ie a pair of white mice to every youngster who brings 


im seven customers. 
“I give only one mouse in each family,” the barber 


explained, “ and I have to keep books, so that they can't 
obtain more under false pretences.” 


i i 
WHERE SHE HAD SEEN HIM. 


Docror Hook, a celebrated Yorkshire vicar, after- 


wards Dean of Chichester, was not a handsome man. 
An old acquaintance says of him : 


“The boy, Walter Farquaar Hook, might almost have 


been described as one of those on whom Nature is said 
to have tried her ’prentice hand.” He was very fond of 
commenting on 


is own ugliness, and repeated, with 
reatamusement, some of the “left-handed compliments” 
e had received. 

On one occasion the good vicar saw a little girl look- 


ing attentively into his face. 


” 


“ Well, my dear,” said he, “I don’t think you've seen 


me before.” 


“Oh yes, I have.” 
“ Where?” 
“T saw you the other day, climbing up a pole, and I 


gave you a bun.” 


————————§-——____ 
WHEN SHALL WE FLY? 


THE model shown in the accompanying engraving 


is, at the time of writing, the latest invention in aerial 
navi 
which are six feet four inches in diameter can be flapped 
either simultaneously or alternately up 

means of two independent handles so that one pair of 


tion. It weighs fifty-six pounds, and the wings 
and down by 


wings is going up while the other pair is coming down. | 
Tn a going up P g 


this way there is no sinking while the wings are 
being lifted which has always proved a difficulty where 
one pate of wings is employed. 

The upright shaft is connected to a rigid frame, which, 
when in working order, is provided with an oblong 
platform for boiler and fuel, with spiral springs for the 
whole machine to rest on, and a gallery for passengers. 


* “Love will come in love's own time,” warbles a 


poet. 
Love reminds us so much of the hotel waiter. : 


“Have you heard about young Molar? He has just 
walked off with £2,000 of his employer's money.” 

“Ha! Ha! The lucky rascal!” 

“ Besides, he has bolted with your umbrella which I 
lent him.” 

“ Oh, the infernal scamp!” 


of 


AND THEN THE MacisTRatE was ANGRY.—His 
Worship: “This is the tenth time you've been before 
this court, prisoner.” 

ree “I know ee be Ping ti is, I’m fond of 
amusement, your worship, and I’m too Tr to m. 
way into the theatre, oS I come i Youre the 
funniest old codger I’ve ever seen doing a turn.” 


—1—____ 


Jinxs: “Ha, ha, ha! I feel jolly to-day. M 

daughter has stopped pestering me for a necklace. y 

happened to get an idea from a friend, and I acted on it 

—told her I had noticed that the prettiest girls were not 

ares now.” 
Winks: “ By ginger ! UD) fay. Bhat Gade sayeelty 
Jinks (the next day): “Hello, Winks, did you try that 

pai» tet rage on your daughter ? ” 

Laranen she: digkar Tabor sisting al pochrgtiae’ tl 

use she ve at p i 
wish I'd bought the necklace.” 


CYCLING NOTES, 


INQUIRIES from intending tourists 
as they always do about this season. ily eighty per 
cent. of these are with regurd to routes to Paris and 
back. The vast majority of English cyclists have but 
short holiday, and most of them seem to think that the 
ride to Paria is the correct thing. I always recounnerd 
the Dieppe route; because in the first place, it is the 
cheapest, and secondly, the ride from Dieppe to Pari. 
along the valley of the Seine is one of the prettiest rars 
to be found in the whole of France. It can be done in 
one day ; but the rider who is out for pleasure can spend 
three days most agreeably, and take time to look int, 
the many places of interest en route. The return ride 
can he varied so as to take in places not touched on in 
the first instance. 

THERE are new cyclists and new tourists every year 
and therefore it can do no harm to repeat a piece of 
good advice. Tuke as little baggage with you as you 
can possibly do with, and take it on your machine.” jt 
you send on a bag or portmanteau by train from police 
to place you will lose no end of time looking for it. a1 
in all likelihood you will eventually lose it altoy-ther, 
as it is sure to b2 sent to some place at which you did 
not mean to call at all. The best way to carry the frw 
things really necessary is in one of the triangular ci~-s 
that fit in the front part of the frame. 


Dr. E. B. TURNER, who as an ex-racing man, ar old 
record-breaker, and an habitual road-rider for many 

ears, must have a fairly good idea of the etfects create | 

y cycling, even apart from his knowledge an 
experience as an eminent medical man. The doctor his 
ee g published a series of articles on “Cycling iil 
Heart Disease,” in which he rather explodes the thevry 
that any person whose heart is affected must not evel. 
What is the effect of cycling upon a pergon with a lwurt 
affection? Dr. Turner's answer is that everythine 
depends upon the nature of the affection. While the 
exercise is dangerous in affections of the aortic valves. 
it is often of great service in uncomplicated initial 
disease. But the doctor stipulates that it mu-t le 
cycling in moderation. Hill-climbing and fast riding 
are rigidly excluded. 

SEVERAL deaths have been reported during thie la-t 
few weeks of cyclists whose hearts were affected. In 
two cases they were discovered dead by the roadside. ani it 
was only on inquiry that it was found that their deaths 
were due to organic disease, and not to accident. Now 
that everybody is awheel, there must be many peop] 
abet for whom the exercise is extremely risky, and I 
should advise any of my readers who have any reason to 
fear that they are not quite sound about the heart to 
consult their medical man as to the advisability of their 
eycling. Dr. Turner is peculiarly well qualified to speak 
on this subject, as he has made a deep study of it. 
Some years ago he made minute inquiries and 
experiments with the view of testing the effects on 
racing men of riding at various speeds, and lhe 
published the results in an interesting series of articles. 


WE hear a t deal from time to time about the 
lack of intelligence and general loutishness that dis- 
tinguish the cycle “tutor,” and the various drawbacks 
of riding schools. My idea is that both should be left 
alone, as both can be very well done without. There 
are few of us so completely out of it as not to have a 
friend or two who cycle. A little assistance from them 
is all the learner wants, and, if after five or six tries. he 
or she is not able to do fairly well, he or she must he 
very slow at picking up things. The drawback of the 
riding school is that ita limits are so confined that the 
novice can learn little more than the bare knack of 
balancing the machine. Besides, people who learn on a 
prepared floor, on which everything goes smoothly, ure 
completely at sea when they attempt to use the road-, 
and much more nervous than they need be. Learn on 
a quiet road or avenue, if possible, with a gentle incline, 
and ask a friend to give you a wrinkle or two 


uur in just now, 


£100 CYCLING INSURANCE 


CLAIM PAID, June 7th. 
A SECOND PAYMENT ANNOUNCED on page 18. 


English Cyclists should have their lamps alight at 9.0 p.n. 
on Saturday, July 18th, and 8.57 p.m. on July 20th. Jn 
Ireland there is no law compelling cyclists to light up atu”. 
In Scotland the time is about half-an-hour later than .4 


England, 
£100 INSURANCE 
FOR CYCLISTS. 


The only condition required to secure this sum to whonserte? 
the Proprietors of PEARSON’S WEEKLY may decide tule 
the Nezt-of-kin of any Cyclist who meets with his or her death 
by an accident while actually riding, is that a copy of tle 
current number of PEARSON'S WEEKLY, or this cli, 
should be in the possession of the deceased at the time of {he 
fatality, The usual signature in pen or pencil must ocew)! 
the line left blank at the foot of this notice. Notice of accidrnt 
must be given within seven days to the Proprietors of the Pap", 
and death must occur within the same period from the 
accident. 

Bignature_—__ 


Available until midnight, July 25th, 1896, 


Are you reading the new series, ‘‘The White Slaves of England,” by Robert Sherard, in PEARSON'S MAGAZINE. If not commence at once, 
and | ear your opinion on the subject. 


let me 
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WEEK ENDING 
Jciy 25, 1890. 


PHOTO FACTS. 


For THOSE WHO ABB INTERESTED IN THE CAMERA. 


No. 8 


PLaTINOTYPE paper has within the list 
The Treatment few years come into very general use, 
of Printing not only on account of the beautiful 
Paper. results attainable, Lut also Lecause 
the prints are quite permanent, 
tarinum being one of the least affected metals of any. 
Five paper may be bought commercially cut to size in 
tins. which are provided with a small supply of caleium 
-juvide, which is extremely greedy for water, and thus 
ywaorbs any moisture which may find its way into the 
tule, The paper must be k-pt in these tins both before 
an] after printing. for the least trace of damp spoils it, 
al causes the whole surface of the paper to become 
dark. - 
ne image on platinotype is not very visible, and some 
: experience t required to know exactly how far to 
on the printing, which ia effected in the ordinary 
nz frame like silver paren the only precaution 
essary being to see that the printing frame back is 
horonghly dry; in fact it is a good plan to place behind 
paper an indiarubber pad to prevent it from 
whserbing moisture. 
THERE are two kinds of platinum 
Hot and Cold paper, one the “hot bath” for which 
Baths. a hot developer is used, and the other 
“the cold bath” paper for which a 
developer at the normal temperature is emp!oyed. The 
hot bath paper should be printed till nearly the whole of 
the image can be seen as a sort of violet black image on 
the bright yellow ground of the paper. The cold bath 


paper wants printing a little more, till in fact the 
picture is visible in alf its details. 


Tue developer for this hot paper is 
Hints on _—neutral oxalate of potash one ounce, 
Developing. and distilled water four ounces. This 


should be placed in an enamelled iron 
dish, and heated by means of a Bunsen gas burner or 
spirit lamp. till by a thermometer it registers 60° 
centigrade. The print should then be drawn face down- 
wards through the hot developer, turned over, and 
allowed to develop whilst held in the hand. The image 
instantly makes its a and rapidly gains in 
blackness, and when enough the print should be 
plunged without washing into an acid bath composed of 
hydrochloric acid, one ounce; water sixty ounces; and 
nioved about for five minutes, and then transferred to 
two other baths of like composition. It may then be 
Washed and dried. 

The developer for the cold bath paper is exactly the 
same as above, only it is used at the ay tempera- 
ture. The after treatment of the cold bath paper is 
precisely the same as for the hot. Considerable com- 
mand over the result may be obtained wit both papers 
by alteration of the temperature of the bath. The higher 
it is, the flatter the print, whilst the cooler it is the 
harder or greater in contrasts will be the print. 


A VERY good method of developing 
printa on the cold bath paper is 
to lay them flat on a sheet of plate 
glass, and with a broad brush cover 
the surface entirely with pare glycerine, then with the 
same brush wash feck over with an equal quantity of 
glycerine and the above developer. The deepest shadows 
will now make their appearance, and by using the 
‘leveloper and glycerine in the proportion of three to one, 
the weaker parts like the high tie ts may be coaxed out 
without the shadows being touched, and then a final 
sweep all over with plain developer, and instant im- 
iersion in the acid bath will complete it. 
Tue colour of the platinotype image 
A Process of is a pure black or grey, and as this is 


The Use of 
Glycerine, 


Toning. not always hers to all, the follow- 
ing processof toning has been suggested. 
The first bath gives red or reddish-brown tones. 
—— No. 1. 
Uraniom Nitrate... uss, wee ww a 
Glacial Acetic Acid 9. we wwe 48 minima, 
Distilled Water ~~ ou ooo on loz. 
‘ : No, 2, 
Potassiom ferridcyanide... ove wwe 48gr, 
Water eg oe ane one oe loz, 
. No. 3. 
Ammoninm Salphocyamide... 2 os 240gr. 
Water .., loz, 


Add ten drops of these polutbons one after the other 
to two ounces of water, flow this over the print, and 
ullow to act till the desired colour is reached, then wash 


te tly and dry. Pretty blueish tones may be obtained 
y using : 


heiiacntarTeae No. L Sige 
Ammonia Iron Alam... ase = 2 
sdrochloric Acid 2, 0 eae: 48 minis, 
Water... tie loz. 


o% 2 and No. 3 are the same as above, and half the 
con quantities should be used, that is five drops of 


PEARSON’S WE 


should ornament his house and the houses of his friends 
with them. Procure an ordinary oak or other wooden 
frameabout halfan inch smaller each way than the print; 
soak the print in water and blot olf’ all supertuous 
mnvisture. lay it face downwards on the table; give the 
face of the frame a coating of gord thick glue and press 
firmly on to the hack of the priut. The two ean now 
be lifted up together and the edyes of the priat rubbed 
down smooth on to the frame. and the whole allowed 
to dry, When quite dry the paper will be as tight asa 
drum, and the light will shine through the paper and 
show up the print well. For lampshades. small wooden 
frames. made preferably of thive ply fret wood. should 
be used or else the stout brass wire fromes. the print 
being ylued on to the hitter and slightly turned over. 
When it is reyuired to block out a window the platino- 
type prints may be pasted direct on to the glass aud 
allowed to dry. - 


(A Cohan conceraing the Suldicr’s World next week.) 
a pol 
“DOON TAE THE WHUSKY.” 


AN old fellow who bad taken the pledge, but whese 
practice, it was shrewdly suspected, did not keep pace 
with his profession, was twitted one day by an ac.quaint- 
ance, who expressed some indignation at a laxity which 
would allow of the infraction of a solemn pledge. 

“Oh!” said the old self-apoloyist. with a moist sigh, 
“I jist whiles pits a wee drappie i’ the loddom o’ the 
tumbler, jist tae warm the vlees like; bit, ye ken, I 
never drinks duon tue the whusky.” 


——_—_—_»3 
HOW TO TREAT UNPLEASANT 
LETTERS. 


Mr. Henry Lasovcnere, although in turn a 
diplomat, a journalist, and a politician, has, notwith- 
standing the blighting intluences of these professions, 
retained a charuacteristically Anglo-Saxon predilection 
for the truth—so much so, indeed. that he has felt him- 
self impelled to select it aa the name of his paper. An 
illustration of his conscientious veracity will be found 
in the following incident : 

Having been appointed Secretary to the Embassy at 
Constantinople, he received instructions from Lord 
Hammond, the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, to proceed forthwith to his new post. This, 
however, Se aol meet with the views of Mr. Labouchere, 
and ten days later Lord Hammond was disayreeably 
surprieed to catch sight of him coolly strolling down 
Piccadilly towards the Park. 

The wrath of tle imperious Under-Secretary was 
boundless; and a few hours afterwards Mr. Labouchere, 
while at dinner at the St. James’s Club, received from 
the Foreign Office an angry-looking letter bearing Lord 
Hammond's familiar signature in the left-hand corner of 
the envelope. 

Labouchere gazed at it fora moment and then placed 
it unopened in his Lreast pocket. Two minutes after- 
wards a sudden thought seemed to strike him, and he 
ostentatiously transferred the missive from the breast 
pocket to his coat-tail pocket. 

On the followins morning he left London, but instead 
of travelling to Corstantinople direct, he made his way 
to Baden-Baden, where he remained a fortnight. One 
evening he was travelling through the gardens when he 
suddenly bethouzht himself of Lord Hammond's letter. 

On opening it he found that it contained, as he had 
expected, a furious scolding for having dared to remain 
in London in defiance of the instructions which he had 
received to join his post with all speed, and peremptory 
orders to proceed to the Bo:phorus without further 
delay. 

ee There.” remarked Labouchere to the friend who bad 
accompanied him from England, * there, - see the 
advantage-of my having transferred old Hammond's 
letter from my Lreast pocket to my coat-tail pocket. 
For I can now, without any departure from the truth, 
date my note acknowledging its receipt from Baden, 
and commence it as follows: *My Lord, your letter of 
the 20th has followed me on here.’” 


—_— of oe 


“Trrs is a hard world,’ said the balloonist, as he 
dropped out of the basket and landed in a stone quarry. 


or io 
° 


Extract from catalogue of lending library: “In the 
novels ard stories marked with an asterisk the happy 
couples get married at the finish.” 


——~» j= 


“ My son,” said his father solemnly, “when you see a 
boy loafing about the street corners at all hours, what 
place in life do you suppose he is fitting himeelf for ? 

“To be a policeman,” replied the young philosopher 
promptly. 

— st foe 


Downton: “Here comes Binkers. He's got a new 
baby, and he’ll talk us to death.” — : 

Upton: “ Well, here comes a neighbour of mine who 
has a new dog. Let's introduce them to each other, and 
leave them to their fate.” 


EKLY. 
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WHAT A PUBLIC=HOUSE IS WORTH. 


THE ForRtuNes THAT ake INVESTED. 

“WHY is it.” sald the present writer recently te 9 
well-known public house auctioneer, “that the value of 
London publig house property is enveloped im such 
secrecy? The sales at Christe’s are mode public; why 
not these at the’ Freemason’s Tavern’ + What have tke 
trade to fear from publicity 7" 

“ Nothing, that [ean see. and as [disapprove of the 
policy. Dam prepared te let a Htsle daylight inte the 
subject. Only mind this. the present revival of trade is 
so enhancing prices. that the fyures I shall quete riust 
not be taken as the present values 

* Which is the most valuable publie-house ia 
London? = The ‘Railway Tavern,” Liverpool Strees. 
which I should say would be cheap at gltv.0%. You 
see the Tavern is close to a railway station, and the 
Englishman, when a journey has to be undertaken. is 
generally attacked with a severe thirst. Whether the 
destination is near or remote, the mere contemplation 
of it drives him to seek sustenauce of a liquid nature. 
It requires. I believe, four potmen, six Lurmen, and 
seventeen barmaids to satisfy this demand. The’ Angel.’ 
Islinzton, is owned by a syndicate. I doubt if gluwiw 
would parebase that business.” 

“Where are the most valuable public-houses in 
London situated 2” 

“Guess!” 

The writer hazarded the Strand and Fleet Street. 

“Oh, no,” was the reply. * The fact is that although 
these thoroughfares are densely crowded throughout the 
day; the majority of the pedestrians are intent on busi- 
fee and when the Londoner is on business he drinks but 

ittle. 

“It is in the suburbs that the most valuable publie- 
houses are to be found. And it is not to the 
residential population, but to the chance customer, 
that this is due. It is very curious how a change of 
scene, which should be regarded as a blessiug, becomes 
to many quite unendurable unless surveyed through 
vinous and alceholic mists. The ‘Boston Arms,’ 
Junction Road, Holloway, was disposed of the other day 
for £52,000, which, although £5,000 more than it fetched 
when it was last sold, is well worth the money. Yet 
neither the population nor the trafic is particularly 
dense either in that district nor in those the figures for 
which I will give you in a lump. 

** The Northcote,’ Northcote Road, Battersea 


£42,000, 


**Btapleton Arms Tavern’,StroudGreen Road =, $0,000, 
*** Frankfort Arms,’ Harrow Road . ‘ 4 + 3320. 
** Falcon,’ Canterbury Road, Kilbarn , . 33,500. 


“These figures might be indefinitely extended.” 

“ Are East-end houses more valuable than West?” I 
now asked. 

“Yes. When things are bad the public at the West- 
end knocks off its champagne and splits, and patronises 
beer, or worse still has what he wants at his club or at 
home; but in the East-end the pubis the poor man’s 
paradise. It is a fact that some Toiites do better when 
trade is dull than when it is lively. Want of work 
drives them to the pawnsbop, and the loss of their 
belongings then gives them such a distaste for their 
dismantled home, that a man out of work will ore age 
spend the whole day with his family at the pub. As 
soon as he gets a fresh :ob he becomes smitten with a 
penitential mood. and with heroic resolution works early 
and late to bring the sunshine of prosperity back into 
their lives.” 


“Pearson's Weekly” Railway Insurance. 
438 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 


(neluding one Thousand Pounds.) 
This Instience holds good for a. y nwwber of claims ta fis erting 


0° £2000—1. 8 for ene ots. 
£2000 COUPON TICKET. 
Specially Guaranteed by the 
OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED. 
4, 42, and 4, MUOBGATE STRBEEi, LONWON, E.t. 


(To whom Notice of Clanas, under the foilorring conditions, must be sent 
aetibin seven dcys to the absee address.) 
INSURANCE TICKET Aryyiizatic to prssenyer trains in Great 
Britain and Ireland, 

Issued under Section 3 of the Ovean Accident and Guarantee 
Comyany, Limited, Act, Iso). 


TWO THOUSAND POUNDS 
will be paid by the above Corporation to the lesa. represe. ct.ve of any 
: be daeased wis an 


oer oa 


on, Ubis cuupon ticket or the 
Uo signature, Written in ink or peucilon the space provided 
below, Which is the essence of this contmact. This paper was te left at 
his, or Ler, place ef abode, so long as the eouj en is 3 ene. 

PROv Lt D ALSU, that the said sum will te paid to the local repre 
sentatives of such person injured sLould death result from such acerdent 
within three calendar uw. ncas thereafter. , : 

This Insurance holds good for the current week of issue only, and 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is sub eet to, the eo. inons of 
the Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, Act, 
1890, Risks No. 2and 3. 

The purchase of this publication ts adnittel fo be the parment of @ 
Premium under Sec. Stof the dct. A Pri the det con bo seen ab the 
office of this Journal, or of the said Coryeraticn, No person cam -aorer 
on more than one Coupon Ticket of this paper in respect of the same risk, 


Bignature 


Available 5 p.m. on Friday, July 17th, 1906, wat Midnight 
bterday,Saty B5th, 1896," (See column S, poze 27.) 


The July nu ; t musical magazine, MELODY, bears out ‘its title most thoroughly, being replete with capital selections 
uly number of that excellen from the works of popular composers.—Hereford Mercury. 
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THE EFFECT OF THE WEATHER 
ON THE BRAIN. 


THE influence of the weather on the brain is a 
subject which awaits investigation, and will repay it. 
Moet people feel the influence of dull days, east winds, 
and extreme cold on their spirits and energies, mental 
or physical. An arctic cold and a tropical heat are 

avourable to li composition, for example, and 
we apoak of the cold “freezing our wits,” an expression 
which is not altogether figurative, but rests on a common 
experience. Goethe found that his capacity for mental 
work depended on the height of the barometer, and 
other instances of meteorological influence on the mind 
could be collected from the writings of celebrated men. 

Suicide occurs most frequently in summer, perhaps 
owing to heat and exhaustion, and not, as might 
supposed, in winter. The AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
PsycHo.ocy has an article on the subject, in which the 
head of a large factory is reported to state that a dis- 
agreeable day causes a reduction of tén per cent. in the 
output, anil hes to be reckoned in the profit and loss 
account. Accidents are more frequent on bad days than 
on good, and railway men do not propose changes to 
their aupeviors unless the weather is propitious. 

Fine days make people generous and accessible, and 
ey mons iven on such days are held by some to be the 

‘est. Phe intiuence of the weather on the logical 
faculty, the nerves, and the eyes has also been recognised 
in a perfunctory and vague sort of way. Nervous, 
excitable, and irascible persons are prone to feel the 
influence of bad weather, and blame their circumstances, 
Gertain functional troubles of the liver, a chronic 
catarrh, a rheumatic joint, even a bad corn, pre-dispose 
persons to suffer from weather changes. 


a 
BOTH ON THE SAME TRACK. 


THEY met by chance in the waiting-room of a railway 


LEopoLp, the eve 
most inveterate gamble: 


mentioning. 


Amy E. Bell. 


as his special subjects. 


recital. 


“My friend,” began the man with the bag full of 
tracte uasively, “have you ever reflected on the 
shortness of life, the uncertainty of all things here 
below, and the fact that death is inevitable?” 

“Have IP” replied the man in the shaggy coat 
cheerfully. “Well, I should say so! I'm a life 
insurance agent!” 

“ Ah—uim—looks as if we were going to have more 
rain, doesn’t it?” paid the other, locking his bag again 
with a snap. 


best troad.cloth, 


a ce 
A FISH THAT WORE A CORSET, 


In a fish market not long ago 
discovered with a rubber band round its body. The 
band had been put on the fish when quite small, 
and stayed there in spite of the rapid growth of the 


‘wearer. 
The fish’s body under the band did not grow, which 
< — caused a depression in 
_.. the full-grown body of 
<@-about three inches in 
F depth. The depression 
was covered with a 
: healthy skin in no way 
= unlike that on the rest 


The fish measured in length 


diameter of depression, five inches. 
The fish was oe in a one condition, and 
Ne ol sound and could be stretched like any 


rate dice trie people. A few 


to a dyi 
invited the 


was lyi 
ee, 


“Waar! You say that Herr Schmidt, the merchant, 
bas gone blind? Here's a pretty how-d’ye-do! I’ve 
ent iy on the man which is made out, ‘ payable at 
sight! : 

— ej oe 


EVE must have felt that she had lost one of the chief 


the end o! 
consi: 


faced, rather 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE, 


of the Belgians, is one of the 
ra in Europe, and what he does 
not know about a hand of cards is hardly worth 


Saran BERNHARDT has earned and spent more 
money than any other pe preeieas, In the last twent; 
years she has earned £500, 
the extravagance of a princess. 


Lonpon can boast of a lady stockbroker — Miss 
From a child she showed unusual 
aptitude for figures, and her favourite occupation was 
studying the fluctuations of the money markets. Miss 
Bell does not advertise nor send out circulars. 


Most people know by name Mr. Fred. E. Weatherly, 
the writer of so many charming songs. He is an 
exceedingly versatile man, having been an ardent rowing 
man, the author of a work on logic, a collaborator in a 
text-book on copyright law (he is a barrister), and a 
*varsity coach, with law, classica, and political economy 


SaRasaTE once found his memory deserting him at a 
He discovered the reason, however, in time to 
revent a failure. A lady was fanning herself in the 
tat row of atalls, The violinist stopped playing, and 
said: ‘‘Madame, how can I 
you are beating six-eight ?” 
and the recital continued successfully. 


Mr. GuLty, the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
hus several peculiar privileges. 
a gift from the Master o 
and a doe killed in the royal preserves; this custom 
goes back so far that there is no record of it. 
the year the Speaker receives another tribute from a 
different source. The donors on the second occasion 
are the Clothworkers Company of London, who send 
to the Speaker of the House of Commons and to several 
of Her Majesty's Ministers a generous width of the 


AFTER the death of the Prince Consort, in 1861, the 
Queen declined to hear any longer of anything con- 
nected with the stage, and it was only with the utmost 
difficulty that some ten years ago the Princess was 
able to induce her mother to permit the o 
of some tableaux vivants at Osborne. This had the effect 
of paving the way to amateur theatricals, of which the 
Princess is inordinately fond; and from amateur 
theatricals to performances given by professionals was 
but another step. Now the Queen 
decided liking to the drama. 


THE Queen Regent of Spain is very devoted to her 
ys ago, while driving out with the 
Archduke Eugene, she met a priest 
person. She alighted with her brother, 
riest to take her seat, and followed the 
carriage on foot to the house where the moribund person 
. Her Majesty went u 
and found a young woman of a 
awaiting to receive the unction. She spoke in a 
motherly way to the poor girl, and made particular 
inquiries as to her parents’ condition. 
the palace she gave her private doctor instructions to pay 
the patient several visits a day; and the necessary 
medicines and some choice food, besides £10 in money, 
were sent to that sorrow-stricken house. 


Megs. Mo.teswoktu, the popular writer for children, 
was born in Holland, although she spent the greater 
art of her childhood in Manchester and Scotland. 
en quite young, her gift of story telling was greatly 

in request by her brothers and sisters. Her stories after 
her were nearly always read over to her own 
little ones before they were published. Mrs. Molesworth 
is methodical in her ways of writing, and compels her- 
self to teed at least two pages at every sitting; if at 
this effort she finds that her work lacks 

irit she puts it aside for the day. As regards style, 
CO rs that a writer for children cannot be too 
fastidious. In a pom ce Mrs. Molesworth is a sweet- 
icate-loo 


wee 
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NEW BOOKS FOR OLD. 


Tus title at once calls to mind that apparently idiotic 
business transaction of giving new lamps for old, with 
which those who are acquainted with Aladdin are nu 
doubt familiar. There was, however, more “ business ” in 
that transaction than at first appeared on the face of it 
and this remark equally applies to the suvject now bein 
dealt with. 

“ Yea, that is how I make a living,” recently remarked 
a man to the writer, “exchanging new books fur old— 
| leastways if they are not new, the particular customer 
hasn't read ‘em before. That is the principal part of 
my business, though, of course, I sell dis books as well.” 

The man was the proprietor of a shop in the south. 
eastern district of London, and the shop window as well as 
the counters inside, contained pile upon pile of weckly 
periodicals of all kinds, penny and alee novelettes, 
of tales of adventure (among which the highly coloured 
and glaring type of the “ penny and halfpenny fearful” 
style of “novel” was especially predominant) inter. 
spersed with a few odd numbers of various monthly 
magazines. 

“I do most trade in these,” he went on—‘ these” 
being a huge pile of halfpenny “ horribles”—“ and muny 
a be trea my customers reads two of them a day. 

“ When they want to buy, I sell the books for half the 
published price, but if the deal is an exchanve, then I 
give one the customer hasn’t read for two (the same 
price) which he has. 
ween many apt Fa a day ? Wall on an averiye, 

ing penny and halfpenny together, getting on for 
two Tundred and fifty. I get rid of about the same 
number in exchange; and of course receive five hundred 
for them. 

“How did the business originate? Well, you sec, I 
noticed so many boys reading these novelettes at all 
hours of the day that I determined to try my hand at 
a the books secondband and re-selling them. But 
when | started I soon found there was a better openin: 
for an ‘exchange.’ Boys who had not much pocket 
money were glad of the opportunity, and recommended 
me to their friends, and I flatter myself that I have now 
got a lucrative connection together.” 


—_———__»<—__ 
THE PRODIGAL’S RETURN. 


Dean HOLE gives the tellowing anecite as a modern 
version of the parable of the Prodigal Son : 

A young man went to college, and had “ a good time,” 
as the Americans say; but when his means were at an 
end he returned repentant to his father. 

“Well,” said the friend to whom the prodigal was 
pir the experience, “did your father kill the fatted 


“ No,” said the other, “‘ but he nearly killed me.” 
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The Final War. 


The Story of the Great Betrayal. 
By Louis TRACY 
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SHERIE. 


CHAPTER LIII. (continued). 


Dusixe the day there was no business, 
pleasure. People forgot there were matinées. They recked 
not of tickets bought and unused. It was impossible to 
subdue the feelings of personal emotion by commonplace 
activity. Everyone roamed through the streets and 
discussed in public places or met in drawing-room and 
studio, full of the one topic, all else forgotten. 

And so the day sped. There was sadness, no doubt, in 
the purlicus of Soho, but it was not manifested with undue 
emphasis abroad. When a Frenchman made his appearance, 
the ood-humoured Englishman treated him with a 
consideration that did him infinite credit. 

Sometimes the He ee of a little badinage was 
tov strung to be resisted. A distinguished French savant 
made his appearance in St. James’s Restaurant, and was 
moodily drinking his claret when a couple of healthy, hearty 
Britons took up their places at his side. 

M. Trochu—that was his name—sighed deeply, and, 
after a few diffident glances at his companions, asked in 
hesitating tones and in broken accents : 

“Is it, gentlemen, that you can tell me vot ze condizions 
are of truce in my belofed Paris?” 

His voice trembled, and there was something hetic in 
his earnestness which even touched the hearts of his 
listeners. But the devil of mischief sprang in, and one of 
them answered : 

“We have only heard a few details, sir, and they do not 
amuunt to much; but it appears that the Bridge of Auster- 
litz is to be demolished and the Eiffel Tower turn down. 
But, of course, you can build others in their place.” 

M. Trochu turned pale. 

“Mon Diew!” he exclaimed. “What next?” 

“The Venus de Milo and your Elgin Marble are, of 
curse, to be removed to the British Museum, and it is pro- 
posed to take down and re-erect the Church of St. Germain 
L’Aurerrois in Brixton.” 

The Frenchman groaned and hid his face in his hands. 

“Still, it’s a very old church and not a very convenient 
one,” continued the other. ‘As some compensation Lord 
Roberts has decided to apportion the Champs Elys¢es into 
building lots, of which the rents will go entire to the 
French treasury.” 
és M. Trochu looked up, and there was a wild inadness in 

1g ¢Ves, 

“Tam very sorry to distress you, sir,” said the English- 
man gently. “I will say nomore. Pray pardon me.” 

“ No, no—the trut, the whole fatal trut—conceal nothing. 

Oh, mon Dieu, let 


there was no 


me know ze 
worst!” 

“T really don’t 
think there’s any- 
thing else, un- 
less—no, stay, it is 
said that the 


Vendome Coluinn 
will be set up on 
the Thames Em- 
pbankment, and 
’ that the British 
government have 
not quite decided 
whether they will 
erect the Arc de 
Triomphe in Hyde 
y Park or in Water- 
loo Place! ” 

Tt was too much, and the poor Frenchman, overcome, 
heedless of comment and consumed with the overwhelming 
sense of his country’s shame, broke down, great tears 
coursing one another down his cheeks. 

Secing this, the other Engliahman interposed. 

Pardon my friend,” he said, “he cannot resist a jest. 
All this is pure invention. Paris, the beautiful, the mother 
of cities, is safe, be assured, from English spoliation. And 
Permit me, sir, to drink to the gallantry and chivalry of the 
great nation whom it is England's fortune to have beaten.” 

A marvellous change came over the Frenchman’s face. 
He raised his glass unsteadily, drank to his tormentora, and 


hastily left the place. 

‘ext morning there appeared in one of the daily papers 

® poem from thi pen of the Poet Laureate, who on this 

eat at last succeeded in proving that he could leave the 

urgid and the common ,and adopt a note of sincerity 
and feeling. Part of it ran thus: 


o 


For, England, thou art 
With all the = m of a zealot’s vow. 
The flower of Pity blossometh in thy bosom, 

The star of Victory is on thy brow! 


consecrate to Freedoiny 


¢ the verd: Te an feet, 
ure round thy 
touch Snbgienl oem teerwasars, 

hand enchanteth whatece’er it meet. 
Beloved never the madness 
ory my country, me ise thy eatakwerds 
Love, happiness, peace, justice, liberty ! 


—A Prize of £5 is therefore offered for the best examp 


| overwhelming sense of awe held him as in a trance. 


| its last word. 


| are silenced at last. 


And over all England there was rejoicing. Who shall | future. 


say whether the commercial splendour of the great cities, 
with all its prodigality and display, was any more sincere 
than the bucolic thanksgiving of the rustic, who, bearing 
in his hands the simple product of the soil he cultured, 
laid it reverently upon the altar of his village church ? 

For he, beyond others, had suffered, if not in privations 
which in his low state could not be endured, at least in the 
lives of those beloved of him. Many a gallant son, the 
hope and pride of some poor country farm, lay cold and 
dead, or mouldered quite away in some far-off land. As of 
old, the soil of England had yielded up its treasure, and 
lay smitten beneath the cruel scourge of war. 

Yet there was no repining, for these brave men had died 
not alone to save their country, but by their blood to secure 
peace for generations yet to come. There was at last 


finality to man’s inhwnanity to man. The NewcastTLe | 


CuHRosIcce, in a leading article, observed : 

“One thrilling thought remains, The cannon has spoken 
In all the savage incoherence of its cruel, 
inarticulate speech it has roared its ghastly message from 
century to century, writing its meaning in the writhing 


bodies of its victims, or tracing it along the blackened ; 


ruins of fair cities. For man deceived himself when he 
laughed at the childish legends of the past. He has always 


those atiicted people of Crete, yielded up his annual tribute 
to its maw. But gun and cannon and bayonet aml shell 
In future ages, when new vencrations 
see in their museums these horrid implements, they will 
indeed wonder that the nineteenth century should have 
been so self-deluded as to deem itself civilised.” 

Solemn indeed was the 
meeting of Parliament 
when the news that a!l was 
over was formally an- 
nounced in broken utter- 
ance by the Leader of the , 
House. There was not one 
whose heart was not too yj 
full for words; but, by ° 
due observance, thanks 
were devoutly offered to 
Divine Providence, and a 
brief resolution of con- 
gratulation toHer Majesty, 
as representing in her 
person the kingdom of 
Great Britain, was moved 
and carried in silence. 

An early day was set aside for national thanksgiving. A 
chain of bonfires throughout the whole country was so con- 
trived that, upon a signal raised high above the trees on 
Windsor Hill, all Britain was sct aglow with triumphant 
blaze. Nota village but had its feast, and rich and poor 
alike joined in the joyous celebration. 

But most imposing of all was the service held in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. Crowded beyond conception were the 
streets of London to sce pass by the illustrious procession. 
The Queen, with all her family, both Houses of Parliament, 
the municipal bodies of London, and as many of the 
citizens themselves as could be crowded into the lofty 
scaffoldings that were built upon every available space in 
the great building, joined in common adoration. 

And to this enormous and unique gathering the eloquent 
Bishop of Ripon preached a touching and powerful sermon. 

Dr. Boyd Carpenter is the silver-tongued orator of the 
Church of England. His is the gift of speech that goes to 
men's hearts, that appeals alike to intellect and sentiment, 
that convinces, not only by reason of its fervent sincerity, 
but by its scholarly, well-ordered, fluent thoughtfulness. 

For this unparalleled occasion he had, with more than 
ordinary care, popes an ornate discourse. It was clear 
and cogent in his mind, and although he felt the gravity of 
hia task he never was more conscious of his powers and 
primed with his subject than when he entered the pulpit of 
St. Paul’s on this momentous day. 

But as he gazed round upon the assembled multitude am 

e 
realised now that which he could not realise in the solitude 
of his study. It was his duty to give uttorance to the first 
canticle of a new era,to note a fresh departure in the 
work of human deliverance inaugurated those long 
centuries ago by the shores of the Sea of Galilee, to proclaim 
aloud to the people that on the threshold of the twentieth 
century had been accomplished the destruction of the chief 
foe of civilisation. 

Tho undertaking appalled him, so he knelt and solemnly 
asked for guidance an apie 

And as he prayed, the whole of his set. sermon fled from 
his memory. But there came to him with thrilling 
significance the words of Isaiah: “ And I looked, and there 
was none to help; and I wondered that there was none to 
uphold; therefore mine own arm brought salvation unto 
me, and my fury it upheld me. For He zaid: ‘Surely they 
are my people.’ ” 

Then the Bishop rose to his feet, and taking his text from 
these ringing verses of the prophet, he delivered an 
extempore sermon that created a profound sensation among 
his thousands of hearers, and won world-wide renown when 
it was read in the newspapers subsequently. 

He justified and glorified the action of England and the 
United States, and he denounced any other course than 
that which they had taken as forfeiting the birthright 
which Providence had seen fit to bestow upon them. 

Their mission was one of emancipation, and freedom 
could neither be won nor bestowed until the demon of 
militarism had been slain in his own den. In such a 
struggle individual pater must be ignored, and the 

lective alone sought. , 
Whilst the air yet thot with the lamentations of the 
widow and the orphan,” said the Bishop, “I hear a grand 
canticle of thankegiving, swelling ever louder and more 
joyous, thundering towards us from the hidden paths of the 
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It is the cong of praise of generations yet unborn, 
and in that marvellous diapason the cries of present grief 


, are wholly overborne.” 


| 
| 
| 


Unfortunately it is impossible here to afford more than 
the merest outline of Dr, Boyd 
Carpenter's unexampled 
panegyrie of the war and _ its 
results. One passagealone may 
be cited as aspecimen of the 
rest. 

“This campaign has often 
been termed a war of patrivt- 
ism,” he said. “The phrase is 
well meant, but it dors not go 
far enough. It was, in the 
widest sense, a war of belief. 
Once before, within the lives of the elder ameonest 
us, have we seen such a war. Brothers fought with 
brothers and fathers with sons to determine, by the last 
dread arbitrament left to man, whether or not slavery 
should find a place where the English tongue was spoken 
and the Bible ruled the conduct of men’s lives. | Hearen 
has willed it that the victory gained then should be now 
welded into an eternal principle. Freedom, spoke God 


. through bis carthly ministers, shall prevail, and war, the 


had his fabled monster, the insatiate, «luttonons devourer ! chief agent of the oppressor, shall cease to exist. 


of his kind, and, with much more readiness than did ever | 


And this 
superb achievement was vouchsafed tothe Envlish-speaking 
race, for He said, ‘Surely they are iny people.’ ” 

Little wonder that a sermon pulsating with tumultuous 
words like these, which poured on with torrential force for 
over forty minutes, should have electrified all who heard 
and all who read. 

England surged and swayed with such abounding excite- 
ment during the early days after the close of the war, that 
there was scme fear lest the national character should 
suffer more from the resultant hysteria than from the 
accumulated strain and burthen of the campaign. The 
public mind required an anti-climax to bring it back to the 
calm content of the workaday world, and relief came from 
a totally unexpected quarter. 

Mr. W. S. Penley, the well-known comedian, thinking 
that people needed some relaxation after the stress of con- 
flict, wrote to the papers to call attention to the fact that 
“ Charley’s Aunt was still running.” 

_And then everybody laughed, which was a wholesome 
sign of returning sanity. 


CHAPTER LIV. 
A MeEssaGe oF EVERLASTING PEACE. 


Durine the carly days after the close of the war the 
attention of the authorities both in England and on the 
Continent was devoted exclusively towards making complete 
arrangements for the care of the wounded and providing 
relief for those who had been rendered homeless and 
foodless by reason of the campaign. 

So widespread had been the area covered by hostilities 
that these tasks were in themselves colossal, and might at 
any other period of the world’s history, not so utterly 
dominated by a succession of gigantic undertakings, have 
evoked the astonished plaudits of civilisation. 

The fleets of the palligerenta: which had so lately carried 
devastation and ruin to peaceful ports, were now utilised for 
the more kindly purpose of ferrying ample supplies of food 
and clothing from the vast stores accumulated in the United 
Kingdom to those eee on the Continent where distress 
was most severe. The work of the (tovernment in coping 
with this final legacy of hunger and misery left by the war 
was rendered easier by the fact that during the concluding 
8 3 of the campaign the ocean had in reality been a 
British highway. 

British and American merchantmen were consejuently 
free to come and go as they chose, and there was not the 
disruption in the commercial marine which must have 
eventuated from any other solution of the struggle save 
that secured by the complete and overwhelming strenyth 
of the British navy, admirably amplified as it was by the 
ships of the United States. 

But no sooner had departmental activity been fully con- 
centrated upon this work of snccour, than the keen attention 
of Ministers in England and the United States was given 
to solving the political and social problem which now con- 
fronted all who were responsible for the future safe- 
guarding of the world. The cabinets of St. James’ and 

: Washington sat almost 
continuously, and the 
cables between England 
and the United States 
were wholly monopolised 
by the long messages 
which were constantly 
passing between the 
chiefs of the two coun- 
tries. 

The very magnitude of 
the reforms they con- 
templated brought about 
an element of ease and 
clearness in outline, 
Local and personal eon- 
siderations, which in a 
scheme of lesser detail 
would have proved troublesome in settlement, were now 
necessarily swept completely aside with ruthless vigour. 
When the future of the world was at stake petty 
considerations affecting a minor state or an insignificant 
section of the community could not be entertained. 

As a preliminary measure Lord Salisbury and the 
American President decided that a Manifesto should be 
drawn up and signed by the two titular heads of the 
English-speaking race in order that the principles vindi- 
cated and established by the war should be set forth plainly, 
fearlessly, and unmistakably. Such a document required 
much care in preparation, and it was felt that if any error 
were committed in text or significance the lapse should 
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Sey te te ae et eee, At last it was 
approved by both governments an by Her Majesty 

e Queen, and by the President of the United States. It 
was distributed, in every language, throughout the world, 
and never before was document so eagerly scanned, so widely 
discussed or so universally approved. The full text of ‘this 
remarkable Manifesto was as follows : 

“AN INTERNATIONAL PROCLAMATION. 

“It has been decreed by Divine Providence that in the 
War which was recently brought to such a speedy and 
satisfactory close victory should rest with the arms of 
England and the United States. 

“The victory thus achieved was so signal and complete, 
and so far-reaching in its consequences, that we cannot 
refuse to recognise the intent of a greater power than has 
ever been vouchsafed to any section of the human race. 

“This clear expression of the Divine Will can only be 
interpreted in one way. War, with the countless miseries 
that come in its train, must forthwith cease, andit is by 
the medium of the most widespread conflict ever witnessed 
in the history of tke world, that Providence has seen fit in 
its inscrutable wisdom to make manifest its commands, 

“ Great Britain and the United States are but the instru- 
ments chosen to accomplizh the task. To their hands was 
committed the cause of suffering humanity, and as they 
did not shrink from their duty in the hour of difficulty and 
danger, s0 now they will not draw back from the under- 
taking until the peace of tho world is placed upon a firm 
and lasting basis. We therefore, acting on behalf of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and the 
United States of America, hereby state our unalterable 
resolves: 

“lat. That disputes between civilised nations shall 
henceforth be determined by a tribunal of International 
Arbitration, the constitution and powors of which shall be 
hereafter decided. 

“2nd. That no civilised nation shall be permitted to 
organise or maintain any naval or military armed force save 
in such limited degree as may be required for the 
preservation of law and order within the boundaries of the 
State. Asa necessary uence, all existing fortifications 
and accumulated munitions of war shall in due course be 
dismantled and destroyed. 

“3rd. That England and the United States shall equip 
and maintain a sufficient armed force both by sea and land 
for the purpose of giving effect to the principles herein 
enunciated, such armed force being kept in readiness for as 
long a period as the rulers of those countries shall deem fit 
and necessary to achieve this object. 

“4th. That in the event of any uncivilised state 
ee the peace of the world the representatives of 
Europe and America shall collectively determine and 
vide the means whereby such danger may be Goad cx 
satisfactorily met. 

“ Sth. ‘That an International 
gress powers of the Kase shall be 

the represented, to determine 
apd oda te whereby the 
shall be bronght into operation, the Governments of England 
and the United States reserving to themselves the right to 
ions of such Congress. 


shall in due course 


control and direct the delibe: 

“6th. The first duty which shall call for the attention of 
this International Congress will be the most effective method 
of securing general disarmament,compatible with considera- 
tions of i » a8 vast numbers of armed men must 
not be thrown too guiekly into civil life. The disruption 
which would ensue to industrial operations from too 
great ge gees in such a step will thus be avoided. 

“7th. The Congress shall next devote itself to the con- 
sideration of permanent boundaries between States and the 
adjustment of Colonial areas, with due respect to existing 
possessions, and the development of unsettled localities 
adjoining thereto. 

“8th. Nothwithstanding the unprovoked nature of the 
attack made upon the United Kingdom, and despite the 
enormous sacri cheerfully borne by the peoples of Great 
Britain and the United States, it has been atlved that no 
indemnity shall be claimed from the assailants. We feel 
that the French, German, and Russian nations, with whom 
we have ele pete were led into this disastrous war by the 
short-sigh’ ambition of their rulers, and in refusing to 
inflict grievous financial burthens upon them in order to 
pay the entire costs of the struggle we are giving the best 
possible guarantee of the motive which dominates our 
action, namely, to secure lasting peace and happiness for 
the inhabitants of the world. 

“9th. There will be no interferenco with the internal 
affairs of States, or the methods of government adopted, so 
long as constitutional means alone are followed for their 
settlement. But the use of force will not be permitted 
under any circumstances whatever, save as before stated, 
for the preservation of law and order at the hands of the 
properly constitaied authorities. 

“We humbly pray the blessing of Providence upon our 
designs, and we trust that the united peoples of Europe will 
co-operate with us in the effort to bring them to a success- 
ful and irrevocable consummation.” 

The effect produced on the Continent by this proclamation 
was stupendous. 

Not only did the magnificent scope of the proposals made 
by the two governments appeal to the imagination of every 
man who cared for the progress of the human race, and the 
triumph of collectivism, but the mageamin ity of England 
and America in refusing to fine the other belligerents, 
evoked the keenest gratitude from the already too heavily 
enh agricultural and commercial classes in central 

urope. 

Naturally enough, in some quarters there was a disposi- 
tion to resent the masterful tone adopted by the victors. 

But behind the dignified and convincing la of the 
proclamation there stood the terrific power of those who 
spoke. It was computed that when Paris fell, no less than 
twelve millions of Anglo-8+xons were armed for the struggle 
and cynically prepared to prosecute it to the bitter end. 

To those nations of Europe who had not participated 
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in the war the t 
But Austria, and Italy, and Spain, not to mention the less 
powerful kingdoms of the north, quickly saw that the 
project afforded relief to them as well as to the stricken 
peoples of France, Germany, and Russia. 

In the Far East China hailed the glad tidings which placed 
the restless Japanese under the control of a mightier power 
than hers, and if the rulers of Turkey saw a definite end to a 
government of rapine and disorder, the oppressed nations 
of the Levant rejoiced in the certainty that the period of 
deliverance was at hand. ; 

The German Emperor threw himself with heart and soul 
into the work of regeneration. He had learnt, by sad 
experience, that the greatness of Germany depended not 
upon her militarism but upon the commercial and industrial 
adaptability of her sons, and he now devoted his super- 
abundant energies to the mastering of the technical and 
mechanical details of manufacturing enterprises with as 
much keeness as he had formerly displayed in qualifying 
mana to lead armies = fleets into pee ” 

y a stroke of genius M. Bourgeois pacified Paris. 

When the proclamation was read in the French Chamber 
the assembled deputies were dumb with amazement at its 
extraordinary conclusions. 

The Premier was quick to note the excitable feelings 
under which the House laboured, and he ventured upon an 
anti-climax which proved to be a greater coup than he could 
have anticipated in his most sanguine moments. 

“You have heard the decisions arrived at by England 
and the United States,” he said, speaking with calm 
deliberation. ‘To me they 
seem both reasonable and 
temperate. But they cannot 
now be discussed in their 
entire’ At this moment I 
would beg to draw the atten- 
tion of honourable deputies 
to the fact that if the Paris 
Exhibition of 1900 is to be 
as successful as we would 
desire, not another instant 
must be lost in pushing for- 
ward the too long suspended 
preparations.” 

The Premier’s suggestion 
buzzed quickly through the 
Chamber and thence into the 
city and the provinces. 

Its philosophy was un- 
doub and acceptable. 
France had had enough of war. 
Let her revert to her vastly 
more pleasing réle as supply- 
ing the playground of the world. There was Soy thee 
night in ‘he cafés, and hope in the Magasin du Louvre. 

bestowing honours and rewards upon the officers and 
men of the army and navy who had served the cause of 
England so well Her Majesty the Queen was called upon to 
is a task as formidable in extent as it was gratifying in 
nature. 

In the first instance a special m was forwarded 
through the American President to the and House 
of Representatives for permission to be accorded to her 
Majesty to suitably decorate the principal officers of the 
American army and navy. The required sanction was as 
cordially given as it was re demanded, and in the 
result Admiral Mahan and Gencral Smitheon received the 
Grand Cross of the Order of tho Bath, whilst among other 
recipients of tho rat Victorian Order figured the name 
of Colonel W. J. Ritchie. 

It was not until the legitimate claims of all the principal 
American officers had been satisfied that her Majesty pre- 
ferred to the Government of the United States the most 
important request of all. This was no less than a most 
warmly-worded expression of her wish that legislative 
sanction might be given to the acceptance of the Knight- 
hood of the Garter by the President, the Vice-President, 
and the Secretary of State for War. Such an unexampled 
departure from precedent deeply impressed the public mind 
both in England and across the Atlantic, for even demo- 
cratic America felt that the prompt acceptance by the 
House of Representatives of the honour proposed to be 
conferred upon the chief citizens of the United States was 
in itself a testimony of the high regard in which the time- 
honoured and most distinguished institution of the English 
Court was held by every member of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Nor were Canada, Australia, Now Zealand, South Africa, 
and other colonies forgotten in the least Not only 
were their political leadors singled out for marks of royal 
appreciation, but tho British Prime Minister intimated that 
in due course government grants would be made towards 
recouping all ports which had suffered loss or damage by 
reason of unforeseen attacks by the allied fleets. 

In dealing with the British army and navy, Her Majesty’s 
advisers were compelled, for obvious reasons, to restrict the 
range of definite reward. Where every officer and man had 
so nobly done hia duty it was impossible, save in very 
isolated cases, to select individuals for distinction. Of 
course, in the case of generals who commanded in the ficld 
this restrictive rule was necessarily departed from. 

Lord Wolseley's services as Commander-in-Chief of the 
entire army were recognised by a dukedom, whilst Lord 
Roberts, Sir George White, and Sir Evelyn Wood each 
beeame an earl. A similar honour was bestowed upon Sir 
Nowell Salmon, Sir Beauchamp Seymour, and Sir Edward 
Freemantle, whilst Lord Charles Beresford became a 
marquis in his own right. 

Baronetcies and knighthoods were distributed with a free 
hand to divisional and fleet commanders, and a bonus of 
six months’ pay was ee to every officer and man who had 
served in the field, similar donation was bestowed upon 
the relatives of all who were killed in action or died from 
disease whilst under arms. 

But it was generally felt that the action of the Govern- 
meat in the latter respect, although generous enough in 
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tion came first as a thunderbolt. | view of the tremendous financial responsibilitios ont 
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by the war, did not march with the full measure of public 
sentiment. In England no less than in the United Stat. 
there was a deep conviction that private generosity should 
supplement the relief given by the State to soldiers wy, 
had been disabled for life by their wounds and to ti). 
widows and orphans who had lost their breadwinner; 
owing to the vicissitudes of the campaign. 

For some time people were at a loss to know how {., 
reconvile their wishes with reasonable performance, but t]:.: 
question was solved in a curious and eminently satisfactory 
manner. 

The Baroness Burdett-Coutts had given a small and 
extremely select supper party at her residence, No. 153, 
Piccadilly. This gathering was destined to become famou. 
in history. 

The majority of the guests wero millionaires, anil, 
curiously enough, the somewhat limited section of humanity 
which comprises this fortunate class was represented to an 
unusually large extent. There were present not only th. 
chief financial magnets of London and South Africa, but it 
happened that among the guesta were four of the richest 
citizens of the United States. 

The conversation during one portion of the proccedin.:: 
turned upon the need there was for adequate provision bein 
made for the humble sufferers from the war, and thy 
opinion was unanimously expressed that the decision of thus 
Government, although reasonable from the point of view of 
Ministers responsible for taxation, yet in no way met tho 
urgent demands of maimed men and helpless women an 
children. The noble and generous minded lady who pre- 
sided at the table was very ean in expressing the view 
that at such a time the rich should carefully consider th 
real iil of the obligations imposed upon them by their 
wealth. 

“ We ought to realise,” she said, “ that were it not for the 
splendid heroism and absolute self-abandonment displayed 
by even the poorest members of the community, we should 
not now be in possession of our property under the peaceful 
security of a strong and impartial Government. We owe all 
that we have in the world to the men who have given th«ir 
lives in defence of England, and I, for one, am prepared to 
mark my sense of what they have done by a donation 
towards some fund to alleviate the wants of those who are 
in need, and such donation will, by reason of its amount, by 
some testimony of the sincerity of my conviction. I may 
tell you,” she continued, ing round at the assembled 
company, “that I have already given orders for the realisa- 
tion of securities worth a million sterling, which sum I 

pose to hand over to such public committee as may be 
entrusted with the distribution of relief upon the most 
a h of “adiiring preciation passed d th 

A hum miri * roun' ) 
table, and the euctlguant when Messrs. Barney 
Barnato and J. B. Robinson announced their intention of 
following the precedent established by the philanthropic 
Baroness 


The Americans present looked at each other with grow- 
ing in their faces, and at last Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller drily remarked to his compatriots: “I think 
it’s about time we raised them a few.” ; 

Bprosing to his feet he cried: “I like your idea, and it 
ought to go well in the States. Just to give it a shove off 
I put up two millions.” 

“Do or pounds?” shouted a voice from tho end of 
the table. ; 

“ Pounds of course,” he replied. “We are not talking 
silver here to-night.” . 

Thus the friendly rivalry sped, until in that room alons 
England had contributed eleven millions sterling and 
America nine millions to the Patriotic Fund which was 
shortly opened for thv 
benefit of the  necvs- 
sitous. 

The Times and the 
other chief newspapers 
of the United Kingdon 
warmly took up tho 
idea, and the country 
contributed to an unpre- 
cedented extent. So 
fast and furious was the 
enthusiasm that Parlia- 
ment itself felt con- 
strained to direct and control the move- 
ment, <A strong committco of both 
houses was nominated to join tho r- 
presontatives of the army and navy for 
the p of efficiently adminis- 
tering the fund, and by its effectual 
distribution a vast amount of misery and privation was 
averted. 

Thia great work of succour and alleviation progres:c'l 


weeny and con’ usly side by side be the 
© Progress now made by the nations of Europe 
towacte polttical aad ti 


ion, 

By the time that the of London mct for the 
purpose of entering upon a solemn, anxious, and protracted 
consideration of the many important questions raised by 
the joint proclamation of the Queen and the American 
President, the evil ions engendered by the war werv 
already becoming quietly extinguished, and it truly seemed 
that the world was at last about to enter upon a period of 
rest and peace and mutual helpfulness. 


(To be concluded.) 


To Those Who Write. 


£2 2s, a column is paid for articles of every length and 
every kind published in P.W. This is a higher rate than 
any other weekly offers. It amounts to 5d. a linc, or 
44. a word. Rp - = Manmsaips s should ~ each on 
clearly marked on wrapper, stampe to cover 
postage inclosed. : 
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THE GIRL OF 1896, 


SHE can sing a ballad sweetly, 

And can fascinate completely, 
With a lcok. 

She can dance the waltz divinely, 

And can entertain you finely, 
Can she cook ? 


She can write a poem esthetic, 

And can recite it so pathetic, 
That you weep. 

To the woman suffrage question 

She had given deep reflection 
tas she sweep ? 


But in spite of her endeavour 
To become a maiden clever, 
She’s so sweet 
That my heart she’s fairly captured 
And I lay it down enraptured, 
At her feet. 


— t __ 


JvsiiriED THE WoMmAN.—All eyes rested upon the 
couns+l for the defendant as he rose to make his opening 
statement. 

“ Your lordship,” he began, “I realise that the charge 
is a serious one. This woman has left the man she 
vowed to love, honour, and obey, and refuses to return 
tohim. Yet I hope to make it clear to your lordship 
that she is justified in all that she has done, and that 
-le, rather than he, has just cause for action.” 

The judge scowled and involuntarily shook his 
head. 

“I understand your lordship’s feelings,” said the 
lawyer quickly, “and my views would be the same if I 
were not acquainted with all the circumstances of this 
If this man had merely thrown a doormat at his 
wife. I would be the last to claim that she was justified 
in leaving him. 

“It he had knocked her downstairs I would say that 
is part of the lottery of love, and let it go at that. 

“Tt he had played battledore and shuttlecock with the 
children I would say that, so far aa the wife is concerned. 
he was acting clearly within his rights, and that it was 
her duty to bear with him. 

“If he had a wild and ungovernable temper and bad 
locked her out of the house I should hold that it was 
her daty to crawl in at the cellar window and try to 
pacify him. If he refused to provide for her I should 
bold that it was her duty as a good and true wife to live 
on nothing and hope for better times.” 

The judye began to show some signs of astonishment. 

“Your lordship,” continued the lawyer, “there are 
oevasions when it is absurd to expect any human being 
to live witha man, There are times when it would be 
impossible for the most angelic creature that ever lived 
to exist in the same house with a man, and I expect to 
show that such was the case in this instance——” . 

The judge motioned the lawyer to stop and 
tuned to the plaintiff. 

“The counsel for defence,” he said, “intimates that 
you refuse to let your wife ride a bicycle. Is it true?” 

“It is, your lordship.” 

“Case dismissed,” said the judge sharply. 
®as justified.” 


CAsd, 
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A VaLcasLe INvention.—Old Hunks used to tell 
& stery about some fireproof paint which he employed 
ona house of his. It was perfectly fireproof, and one 
night the house caught fire upon the inside and was 
tousumed; but after the flames died away the paint 
stood there in the exact shape of the house, and it 
never gave way until he beat it down with an axe. I 
never exactly believed that story. : 

But what I wanted to speak of was some fireproof 
Paint invented by Cooley. We warranted it to resist the 
«ction of fire under the most trying circumstances, and 
he proved it by painting his coach-house with the stuff, 
aud then asking several of us to come round and witness 
the performance. 

Cooley piled up a lot of straw and wood and old 
barrels against the sides of the coach-house, and to 
display his confidence more forcibly he climbed anon 
the roof and sat there smiling while his friends applied 
2 match to the straw. Cooley said that he wished to 
direct particular attention to the fact that the heat 
would not even blister the paint. The flames would not 
even discolour it. It mouid remains perfectly cool under 
«uy Circumstances. 

Then, as the barrels began to blaze, Cooley said that 
he wished it to be distinctly understood that nobody 
was to throw water on the flames, no matter how 
dangerous they seemed. That paint was a sufficient 
Sie e hiegac man with a couple of coats ot that paint 

m mi 8 ing in the crater of Vesuvius 
and think he wae taking a Turkish bath. 
ger ben the fire shot up towards the roof and burned 
sree . meantime asked the crowd to notice 
ow that paint beat back the flames exactly as if it 
nce ® stone wall. Then somebody called to Cooley 
that he thought the fire had worked to the inside of the 
Ouse. But Cooley sat up there and smiled and said: 


The July number of MELODY is still on sale. It y 


“Let it work. That paint'll keep everything all safe 
and right.” 

Then we observed that he suddenly leaped to his feet 
with a look of alarm upon his face. He said he thought 
the tiles on which he sat somehow felt kind of warm. 
The next mument smoke began tu come out of the roof; 
then a tongue of flame swept up; then Cooley called for 
a ladder: then he came down it hand over hand, and 
reached the ground; then we all stool watching the 
coach-house burn. 

Tn an hour it was cinders and ashes. an] the fireproof 
paint was sizzling ancny the embers. Cooley is now 
busy with two things—trying to sell the putent for the 
paint and endeavouring to induce die insurance 
pe or to understand that the consumption of the 
coach-house was purely accidental. 

-~ -—— f<——______ 

“HAVE you read General Bronson’s autobiography £” 

“Yes Frightful exbibition of conceit!” 

“ How so” 

* Why. it’s all about bimself.” 

ee 

Etta: “ How could you tell that your husband lost 
money at the races to day when he said nothing about 
ity 

Stella: “I know he did, because when he came home 
he began talking al-out the advantaye of saving money.” 


& ———(»6+ho__- 


“REALLY, Jane, dear,” said Mr. Bolbby-ter to his wife, 
as they set down inthe theatre, “your hat is much too 
high. Take it off, and put it in your lap.” 

“Well. I like that.” suapped Mrs. Wite, “if I put 
that hat in my lap. how am T geing to see over it +” 


— t=. 


Easy Test.—" I don't see how you design all those 
lovely suits fur little boys,’ gushed the enthusiastic 
woman, 

“Tt is easy enough,” said the ladies’ and children’s 
tailor. ~ I try them on my own boy. If the suit makes 
him utterly miserable, I know I le scored another 
success with the mothers.” 


—+1—__ 


Yocuse Mr. Biss (just married: “I'm going to 
start housekeeping, and eo can give me a point or two, 
can't you? I suppose the biggest item of expense will 
be the house rent,eh 7” . 

Mr. Childers : * For the first five or six years, yes.” 

Bliss: “ And then?” 

Childers: “Shoes!” 


—+t>__ 


“How on earth did Hunker get out of his engage- 
ment with Miss Elder, after he fell in love with Miss 
Seadds ?” . . 

“It was done by a judicious selection of a birthday 

resent.” 

* What did he send her?” 

“He sent her a book entitled ‘How to 
gracefully,’ and she sent his letters and ring 
mediately.” 
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The Cheapest and - ° . « . 
Most Pleasant Holiday. - . ° : 

. A Trip to Paris. 
Three Days in the Gay City 
For £2 12s. 6d. 


THe great success of our trips to Brussels, of which particulirs 
appear below, have led us to enter into arrangements with 
Mesars. Thos. Cook and Son for an alternative tour to Paris. 
Leaving London ou Friday night, from London Bridge or Vic- 
toria, travelling vid Newhaven and Dieppe to Paris, passengers 
will arrive there on Satarday morning. . 

Breakfast, dinner, aud bed will be provided on Saturday and 
Sunday, and breakfast and dinner on Monday, visitors returning 
Monday night, and arriving in London on Tuesday morning. 

The tourists will travel third class by rail; those who prefer 
second class will be charged an additional ten shillings, while for 
the farther sum of five shillings first-class hotel accommodation 
can be obtained. These prices include conveyance between the 
railway and hotel on arrival and at departure from Paris. . 

The accommodation provided will be found to leave nothing 
that could be desired. All applications for tickets must be 
made to this office, stating the date for which they are required, 
and incloaing the neccesary amount in postal orders, 


FOR A VISIT TO THE SGENE OF THE BATTLE 


£2-> ~~ oF wirerto0. 


OF WATERLOO AND BACK - - 


; ngements ‘have been made with Messrs. Thos. 
con ad tn Mor another attractive tour for readers of 
P.W. This tour will occupy three days. Starting from London 
(say) on Friday night, the tourists will travel by Harwich and 
Antwerp to Brussels. Fron len an excursion will be made to 

battle of Waterloo. : 
ee travel third class by train and second by 
steamer. Breakfust will be provided at Antwerp on arrival, and 
two days and a half full accommiodation at headquarters. 

Those who wish to stay at any particular hotel on Messrs. 
Cook’s first-class list can do so at an additional cost of 10s, 
All applications for tickets must be made to this oct, aati 
the date for ioneen they are required, and inclosing £2 in post 
orders, 


taining a copy. 
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FACTS, 


Tue French Government 
£5.000,.000 for various charities. 


annually appropriates 


ONE thousanl tens of sout settle mouthly within the 
one hundred and eighteen syuare miles of London. 

THERE are steven daily newspapers in China, nine 
printed in Chinese. one in Enslixh, and one in French. 

ITALY proposes to take the sale of yuinine out of the 
hands of the chemists and to muke it a government 
monop ily. ; 

THERE are something like 40,000 public schools in 
Japan. The buildings are comfortable and education is 
compulsory, 

Lorp Roserts declares that the shwuting standard 
attairel by the Indian troops is uneyualled Ly any 
troops in the world. 

Rice paper, with which cigarettes are made, has 
nothin to do with rice, but is made froin the membranes 
of the bread-fruit tree. 


A PIECE of chamois skin, cut to fit the inside of the 
shoe will not only prove very comfortable in cold 
weather and to tender feet, but it will save the stockinus 
from wear. 7 


A copy of the Gospels written on purple vellum in 
silver was recently found in Asia Minor. It dates back 
to the sixth century. The precious manuscript has been 
secured by Russia. 

A MATCH-CUTTING machine is quite an automatic 
curiosity. It cuts 10,000,000 sticks a day, and then 
arranges them over a vat, where the heads are put on at 
a surprising rate of speed. 

THE first regular peal of bells hung in England was 
that sent by Pope Calixtus III. as a present to King’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1456. For three centuries it was 
the largest peal in the country. 

PROFEssoR METERICHT, the Paris meteorvloyist, 
calculates that a hot, bright day in midsummer sees not 
less than 5,280,000,00U tons of water evaporated from 
the surface of the Mediterranean Sea. 


Ose of the tortures practised in the prison at Uskub, 
Macedonia, at the present day, is by means of ants. 
The victim is fastened to the floor, so that he caunot 
move body or limb, and fifty huge ants are then 
permitted to wander over him, thus causing intense 
agony. 

THE richest people in the world are the Osage 
Indians, Oklahoma. The tribe only numbers some 
1,500 souls, and it has to its credit in the United States’ 
Treasury the sum of £1,700,000 in cash, besides 
1,400,000 acres of choice land, worth at the lowest cou- 
putation £1 per acre. 


Russian hens are progressive. They laid 11,000,000 
eggs for export in 1870, 235,000, in 1885, and 
1,250,000,000 last year. The eggs are sold in Russia at 
from threepence to fivepence a dozen. They are exported 
to Hungary, then sold to Germany as Hungarian eggs, 
and finally to England as German eggs. 


Ir the substance of the common potato be treated 
with certain acids it becomes almost as hard ag stone, 
and can be used for man pivposte for which horn, ivory 
and bone are employed. This quality of the potato 
adapts it to button-making, and a very good grade of 
button is now made from the well-known tuber. 


A NEw tax has been created in Russia on all money 
passing in and out of the country. The tax amounts to 
about one farthing on every one hundred roubles, but 
each traveller furnished with a passport from abroad is 
allowed three thousand roubles with him, free of duty. 
Any amount in excess of this sum must be declared, the 
penalty of omission being the confiscation of one fourth 
of the sum concealed. 


THe death-rate in the German Army is the lowest of 
any in meee or the world, being only five per thousand 
yeurly. In England it is eight, in France ten, in Italy 
eleven. The method used in Germany to secure this 
low mortality is entirely hygienic, and one of the most 
important is that of bathing in tepid water. All the 
soldiers have their warm baths at a cost of about six- 
pence for each hundred persons, including the soap 
used. 


Some of the finest concert halls in the world have 
been made so by double panelling. The wall of the 
room is thin wood thoroughly seasoned. A wall made 
of bard cement or plaster is totally unfit for music or 
oratory. The ancient Greeks secured a certain amount 
of resonance by placing an enormous number of thin 
earthen pots in the room, with their open ends towards 
the orchestra, the vibration of the sides assisting greatly 
in the volume of sound. 


I herchy certify that the premium in respect of PEARSON'S WEEKLY 
£2,000 RAILWAY INSURANCE has been paid up to Angust 25th, 
1996, and that therfore every purchaser of PEARSON'S WEEKLY is 
insured with this Company against Fatal Ratlway Accident to the extent 
of TWO THOUSAND POUNDS, under the conditions named in the 
coupon on page 23, 
General Meseyst for the " 

Ocean mr né and 3 

Guarantee Corporation, 5 

Ltd, : 


ou have an atom of Mose in your composition you should make sure of 


FIRE-LIGHTING FOR A LIVING, 


A most peculiar means of turning an honest penny is 
by making and attending to fires. The Jewish race 
is forbidden to touch fire on the Sabbath Day, and to 
avoid the inconvenience thus caused—especially during 
the winter monthe—women, known as shobbos goyim, 
are hired to light the fires on the day of rest. 

The work commences early on the Sabbath morn, and 
continues till sunset. 

Many of these women, who confine their labours to 
the East-end of London, have sometimes so man 
as thirty or more fires to look after. The wor 
is very tiring and laborious during the cold weather, 
when large fires are indispensable. For each fire 
attended to a woman receives threepence and upwards. 

When we consider the number of fires looked after by 
each goyah, a very decent amount is earned in one day. 
It is very awkward sometimes when the fire is getting 
low and the woman is not present to attend to it. The 

ungsters of the family are sent all over the neighbour- 
hood: shouting the Christian name of the goyah at the 

of their voices. . 
this method fails to bring forth the required 
nn, it is very probable she is having a surreptitious 
orty winks in some shaded nook. 


WHERE FASHIONS NEVER CHANGE. 


Tux costume of the Lapps has not altered very much 
for the last thousand years. Their summer garment is 
ly allen goods, and has something the 
cut of a shirt with a high collar. Among the sea-. 
it is for the most part undyed; among the other Lapps 
ly blue, sometimes green or brown, and even black 
smock-frocks have been seen. 
Round the wristbands, along the seam in the back, 
and on the — this smock is ornamented with stripe 
of red and yellow cloth. Under this garment is a similar 
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a kerchief or cap fap en about the neck. To the 


, key, needle and thread. 
not only different in the two sexes but also differs 
according to the locality. 
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ALMOST A TRAGEDY, 


“Evurexa, have you ever looked death in the face?” 
In the dim light of the single gas jet that flickered 
lonesomely in the parlour of a boarding house the form 
ofa g man who asked this question in a husky, 
trembling whisper cast a vague shadow on the dingy 
wall ll heightened the unearthly ghastliness of his 


“Ha! ha!” she laughed soorntalty, “What does it 
matter to you, George more P”’ 

“It matters to you!” he hissed between his set teeth. 
“ Eureka Plumduff, the last hour of your life has come ! 
You have carried your fickleness, your deceit, your 
heartless treatment of me a little too far!” 

He laid a golfclub, a pair of knuckle-dusters, two 
knives, a bottle of vitriol, and a brace of revolvers on 
the table, drew from under his coat a huge cutlass, and 
advanced upon the girl, who now turned to fly. 

“It is of no use!” he said, in a harsh, grating voice. 
“ The door is locked, and the key is in my pocket. Do 
not attempt to cry out. If you doI shall smother you 
with this!” 

He snatched his cesta the chair on which it 
hung and held it ingly over her. The truth 
flashed upon the horror-stricken girl. She was alone with 
a madman. In times of deadly the brain, unless 

with terror, acta with lightning-like quickness. 
inspiration born of despair flashed through the brain 
of Eureka Plumduff. 

“George,” she said calmly, “I shall not resist. I am 
willing to die. But before you do this dreadful deed let 
me say just one word.” 

“I will give you thirty seconds!” he answered 
hoareely. 

“In the street outside, George,” she said, “I hear a 
boy calling out: ‘Evenina News, extra edition! All 
about the ——’” 

The young man darted to the door, unlocked it in a 
flash, and as he tumbled down the stairway three ste 
at a time his voice rang through the building with 
frantic mit 

“ What's the cricket s00-0-0-ore P ® 
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NEW AND STRANGE. 


Onder the above heading we publish accounts of new and 
curious inventions and discoveries. Should any readers have 
something exceptional of the kind which they would like to 
communicate to the world at large, we shall be very glad if 
they will make this the medium for doing so. 

If any reader of Pzarson’s WEEKLY wishes to communicate 
with an expert regarding an idea for a patent let him write to 
the editor of this paper, marking the envelope Parent. The 
letter will be handed to a gentleman well known in connection 
with patents, who will put himself in communication with its 
sender. 


STEEL wool has been introduced as a substitute for 
glass paper in Germany. It is made of threads of 
Shredded steel with sharp cutting yo works more 
quickly and uniformly than wand papers 8s not gum or 
clog, and, being flexible, can used in smoothing 
elaborate carvings. 

A GROOVED piece of enamelled metal has been 

tented recently under this name, “The Umbrella Rib 

plice,” and, in fact, with this little appliance anyone can 
mend a broken umbrella ead with the assistance of an 
ordinary pair of pincers. The address of the inventor, 
Mr. E. H. Morley, is 256, Deansgate, Manchester. 


Messrs. ALFRED E. Jones aNnpD Co., of 16, Back 
Renshaw Street, Liverpool, are the inventors of a port- 
able window balcony, which is intended for the use of 
those who do not appreciate having to hang o# by their 
eyelids to a narrow ledge when cleaning the outside of a 
window. It can be set into position in half a minute, 
and when not in use folds up into a small package. 

Aw air brick which acts as a ventilator without 
causing a draught from outside, has been invented. The 
brick, which is Suilt into the wall, is made hollow, and 
ite air p are 80 contrived that warm air is drawn 
out of the room when the wind blows on the outside of 
the brick. When there is no wind the air-current 
through the chimney of the room will draw in fresh 
air through the brick without causing a draught. 


AN inventive genius has patented a machine which is 
supplied with fine planing teeth. A log of wood cut 
square is fed to it, and when the log pan through it 
has furnished one hundred delicately thin strips of 
wood. Their length, of couree, is that of the log. It is 
claimed that these, when moistened, can be woven much 
more readily than straw, and make as durablea hat. The 
inventor says it is twice as light as straw, and that, 
because of ita easier manipulation and cheaper cost, it 


will su de the straw now used for the construction 
of h r. 
I HAVE received a most extraordinary apparatus from 


& CO mdent. First of all there is a lead pencil 
on which is inscribed “Beecham’s Pills. M in 
Bavaria ;” but whether this refers to the pills or the 
pencil is not explained. Then there is the ordinary 
white metal point protector similar to that which one 
may obtain on any other pencil of the kind, except that 
it has a sort of safety pinsoldered on. From this safety 
in there is a cord to the other end of the pencil, and 
ving fastened the one to your person, there is no fear 
of the other being mislaid. It seems more adapted for 
ladies than for gentlemen, because by pinning this 
arrangement in a perpendicular position on one’s waist- 
coat, one would feel rather like a hansom cab witha 
whip socket fastened on. Mr. A. Harrison, of Beech 
Bank, Chesterfield, is the inventor. 

Tere is talk of a “ fluid plug” for repairing pneu- 
matic tyres; but the invention is not very clearly 
described by those who are placing it upon the market. 
This “ plug ” is a liquid substance, which apparently is 
pumped into the tyre with au ordinary pump, adding 
two and a half ounces ony to the weight. In the event 
of a puncture occurring, the air within promptly forces 
this liquid substance into the crevice, where it imme- 
diately solidifies, thus stopping the puncture while the 
rider is still wheeling merrily along, quite unconscious of 
the calamity from which he has been saved. One tyre 
has been experimentally punctured over one hundred 
times with a large hat pin, and immediately the holes 
were filled without disfigurement. The names of the 
actual pioneers of this invention I am at present unable 
to state. 

In the Zurich Industrial Exposition an air tester is 
exhibited which shows whether and in what degree the 
air in a workshop is contaminated. The apparatus 
consists of an air-tight closed glass vessel filled with a 
red ‘fluid. Through a glass tube that dips into the 
liquid and is bent at the top, a drop falls every 100 
seconds on a cord that hangs beneath, and that is some- 
what stretched by a weight. The fluid from which the 
drop comes has the Property of changing its red colour 
to white by the action of carbonic acid. The more 
carbonic acid there is in the air the quicker this change 
in colour takes place. If the air is very foul the drop 
becomes white at the upper end of the cord, while the 
change of colour nding to a slight proportion 
of carbonic acid dogs not take place till the drop hag 
run farther along the cord. The exact condition of the 
air can be ascertained by obeerving the scale that is 
placed alongside the cord, and that is divided into con- 
venient , bearing the designation, ‘‘ extremely bad,” 
“very bad,” “ passable,” 3 This is a very 
useful device, and should found in every factory, 
every workshop, and every place where persons are 
crowded together, 
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HOW PRISONERS CAN KIL , th 
SELVES, cia 


THE prison authorities have come to the conclys:., 

that it is impossible to absolutely prevent ef ara 
committing suicide, when they are fully resolved tu do 
so. Especially is thie ~o in the case of those why sy. 
open to receive their friends, and who are privileced ¢. 
have delicacie- in the way of extra food. : 
_ It is especially easy, also, for prisoners who are await. 
ing their trial to conceal the means of doin away with 
themselves about their person. In such cuses ti 
authorities are unable to give their clothes a thoronsh 
search by picking them to pieces, and must content 
themselves with keeping as careful watch as they cn. 

Sufficient poison to kill twenty men, if properly biden 
away, may be carried about in so tiny a parcel that it is 
practical'y impossible to discover it. For instnnce, 
there isthe caseof the American, recently awaitiny his trial 
who managed to do away with himself in spite of every 
precaution. It was not discovered, until several diy. 
after his death, how he managed to obtain the poison, 
It was then found that he had entered the prison with x 
qrantiky of payee concealed in the hem of his 
shirt, so skilfully that the most thorough search had 
failed to reveal it. 

Another somewhat similar case recently occurred inth» 
same country. A woman at the time of her imprisonment 
was found to have both ears stuffed with cotton woul, 
complaining that she suffered from severe ear-ache. The 
warder, howevef, insisted that it should be taken cut 
and examined, with the result that two pills of poison 
were discovered. 

When prisoners receive visitors a very careful watch 
has to be maintained to see that nothing passes between 
them. On one occasion a condemned man was secin 
his wife for the last time. The woman pleaded that she 
might be allowed to kiss him. Leave was granted, It 
the warder became suspicions, and forced the man's 
mouth open. A pill of poison, wrapped in tinfoil, wis 
found inside, which the wife had managed to transfer tu 
him during the kiss. 

A Chinese prisoner, who was continually plealing for 
opium, was regarded with much suspicion by the 
authorities, especially when, after several days, he 
suddenly became quiet. His friends were in the habit 
of sending him a packet of sandwiches every day, and 
these were pulled to pieces before they were alluwed to 
reach him. The mystery, however, was not solved until 
one day the bread itself was accidentally broken. 
Cunningly hidden away within a roll the opium wasfound. 

A curious hiding-place, and one which was recently 
made the foundation of a work of fiction, was that 
resorted to by a prisoner with a glass eye. When there 
was ee which he particularly wished to conceal, 
he was in the habit of removing his glass eye, and 
placing the object, which must necessarily be small, in 
the cavity behind it, and thus, although guarded day 
and night, he was within an ace of committing suicide 
by poison in his prison. 

Le anaRinanRIns- cat. Saaccaeneemmmemenameraieed 
A TRICK OF THE TRADE. 


Owner of premises (to tenant): “ Now, Jones, you 
may show me those rooms that you think necd 
repairing.” . 
mant (with alacrity): “All right. We'll begin 


with: 
Owner (enthusiastically): “One moment! Is this 
our baby, Mra, Jones? What a remarkably pretty 
ittle fellow. Ootsy, tootsy, pootsy! Won't you come 
and sit on my knee, baby? Bless its little bright eye>: 
Tl be with you in a minute, Mr. Jones.” . 
Mra. Jones (to baby): “ Go and sit on the gentleman 3 
knee, dearie.” 
To Mr, Jones: “John, I don’t see that there's any- 
thing about the house that needs doing particularly.” 


Mrs. Drx: “Isn’t your mother very glad you have 
recovered from the whooping cough P ” x 
Dick: “I don’t believe 80; you can’t think how if 
amused the baby.” 
——j———— 


a : “Is this novel of yours quite com- 
Pp ete ” . 
Authoress: “ All but thename, In fact, I don't know 
what to do for a title.” 
Publisher (with an admiring glance) : “ Do what other 
pretty women have done—marry one.” 


CAN YOU TURN £100 INTO £500 ? 


POCOSSOOSSOOOH OOS 


Ir you care to experiment, £100 is at the disposal of tho 
reader of P.W.who collects before the end of the year tho 
test number of the coupons which will be found on the 

vwop right-hand corner of the outside wrapper of P.W. an! 
those Which are published in Short Stories. No coup > 
must be sent in before Jannary ist, 1897, and for cor- 
venience sake they sould be pasted on sheets of foolscap 


or in books, Hustle around among your friends wh: 
are not subscribers of P.W. and 8.8., persuade 
them to take the papers in and to give you the coupous. 


It is about the easiest way of earning £100 that could be 
imagined. ee 


t of view alone PEARSON’S MONTHLY deserves success, for it is unquestionably the handsomest 
any.” 


» Whilst as regards its literary contents it can hold its own with 


- 


WEEK ENDING 
Juty 25, 1896. 


MONKS WHO MAKE LIQUEUR, 


Iw one of the most romantic districts of France, the 
]over Seine, is the antique abbey of a very ancient 
religious order. The records of the Benedictine 
fraternity date back so far as the first decade of the 


sisth century. Most of their houses appear to have | 


been noted for the industrial just as much as the 
ecclesiastical aim or tendency. “ To labour is to pray” 
geenis to have been their motto. 

Much doubt exists as to the exact centuryin which these 


monks invented the illustrious old liqueur which to this | 


day bears their name, Benedictine, and which breathes 
a kind of gentle benediction on the close of many a 
modern banquet; but no doubt exists as to the excel- 
lence of th-ir product. They called it a cordial, from 
the Latin word cor, the heart, or core of the body, 
because they believed it went straight to that spot. 
Possessed of the secret which they had wrung from 
Nature's bosom, the strange secret how to concoct this 
cordial, the monks kept it as = 
mystery. For years at the venerable abbey of Fécamp 
this industry was chiefly located and carned on under 


later mystics to att = arted to the fluid its own ric 
e 


the shadow of the rose, which flower is supposed by 
ta 


depth of colour. 


of destiny,” Napoleon. Gentle. industrious as were the 


found it—a_ sacred ; collar hanging on to his shirt by a slender thread. 


| 


rench Revolution came, and | 
ou the crest of ita crimson billow was cradled the “child | was there.” 


Benelictine monks, the Revolution and its Caliban had | 


nouse forthem. They, and their famons cordial, sank 
into temporary desuetude. 

But the precious secret did not perish. The monks 
no longer make Benedictine openly, but it still is manu- 
factured at Fécamp by a curious corporation, said to be 
composed chiefly of Socialists. This bears the odd title 
“Anonymous Association of the Distillery of the 
Benedictine Cordial of the Abbey of Sony * It has 
a capital of £100,000, anda 5 ret depot in Paris, 
Haussmann Boulevard. It no epoca agents in any 
country; hence no such thing as a Benedictine trust is 
possible. No one ever succeeded in making a good 
counterfeit. 

The active prineiple of true Benedictine, according 


‘ ‘ > | so. 
to chemical analysis, has been found to be almost ex | Willie (easily): “Oh, Lain't afraid of him, 


clusively derived from certain herbs which grow in wild 
abundance along the cliffs of Normandy. 
gathered and stee just at the budding period. By 
their nearness to the sea these plants absorb bromide, 
iodine, and chloride of sodium, and, when transmuted 


on the | 


| 


These are . 
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cordials, spirits of barley, wheat. and potatoes, more or 
less rectified, but of which the effects may be harmful in 
the extreme. Benedictine, on the contrary, is favour- 
able to health, since tt aleohulic base is composed solely 
of eax de-vie of the first quality. 


Its virtues may be thus summed up: It has a unique | 


character, a gastronomic individuality, a puinted.iess of 
taste under a kind cf settled velvet smoothness. 
bouquet, delicious when freshly made. like a good wine 
Improves with ave. No one has ever gainsaid its value, 
both as an appetiser and a digester, aml medicinally it 
bas been held to Le a preventive of apoplectic und 
spasmodic tendencies. 


3 
‘AND HE WAS.” 


AN undersized son of the Emerald Isle walked into a 
“pub” down Lambeth way one day last week, with his 
bat knocked over hia ears, his clothes torn, and bis 


* What happened to ye?" asked the barman. 

“Tve been at a weddin’,” said McCarry. 

“Ata weed.n’!” exclaimed the barman, “ yez mane at 
wake.’ 7 

“No, I mane a weddin’; I tink I ought toknow. I 


~ Well. what bappened ye?” 

“T wint to the weddin’, an/l the furst man I met was 
a little bit of a masher in lavinder pants, a long-tailed 
coat and white waistcoat.” 

“Who're you?” says I. 

“Tm the best man,” says he, “and he was.” 


of 


Puts Him rn a Race.—Mrs. Prosy: “Reading is 
quite a passion with my husband.” 

Mrs. Dresser: “So it is with mine—when he reads my 
milliner’s bills!” 

se fo 

GRanppa: “Don’t get frightened, Willie; the tiger is | 
about to be fed—that's what makes him jump and roar | 
grandpa. 
Papa's the same way when his meals ain’t ready.” 


—_—<+ § -<-__- 


Yocnctove (admonishingly): “Now that you've 


into the sugary spirituousness of ee form, they | | Sie a bank account. you must bear in mind that the 


are believed not to lose but to act 
nyeaty the salutary, enlivening principles of these 
salts. 

Sult and sugar are chemical cousins. Modern industry 
generally employs in the fabrication of liqueurs or 


1 


ly develop and ; c 


| 


eques must not be signed with any of your pet diminu- 
tives. Just settle on one name and use that and no 
other.” 

Mrs. Younglove (plaintively): ‘“ All right, dear, I'll 
sign just ‘ Maude.’” 


Its | 


' 


ee 


FIGHTING IN CUBA. 


THE Spanish General gazed intently at a map of 
| Cuba. Poising his ead pencil in the air he whirled it 
; gently in circles. Then. closing his eyes, he becan to 
‘repeat a Spanish translation of “ Dickery, dickery, 
| dock.” 7 . 

As the last words left his lips he brought the pencil 
down, and, opening his eyes, suw that the point rested 
,on the name “Arroyo la Vieja.’ © That sounds 
‘all right,” he observed complacently. 

Then, turning to his secretary, he said: “I have 
selected the name of our latest victory. Telegraph that 
we defeated the insurgents yesterday in a tremendous 
battle at Arroyo la Vieja.” 

~ Were they commanded by Gomez or Maceo?” 

“T don't know,” said the General petulantly, * Whose 

‘turn is it to be def-ated? Can't you attend to the 
details without bothering me? Ihave enough to do to 
arrange the general plan of campaign.” 


————@— 3 ——____—_ 
WHAT MACHINERY HAS DONE. 


THE following statements, compiled by a person who 
has given the subject a great deal of thought, show how 
great has been the effect of labour-saving machinery : 

One man and two boys do the work which it required 
eleven hundred spinners to do but a small number of 
years ago. 

One man does the work now of fifty weavers, who 
were required at the time of his dfather. 

Cotton printing machines have replaced fifteen 
hundred per cent. of hand labour. 

One machine with one man as attendant manufactures 
as many horseshoes in one day as it would take five 
hundred men to make in the same time. 

One nail machine has taken the place of one thousand 
men. 

In the manufacture of paper ninety-five per cent. of 
hand labour has been replaced. 

One man now makes as much 
same time as one thousand could 
was applied. 

By the use of machinery in loading and unloadin 
ships, one man can perform the labour of two thousan 
men working without its aid. 

Steel-ties machinery produces a saving of five hundred 
per cent. 

Typesetting machines effect an economy of one 
hundred and fifty per cent. 

An expert watchmaker can turn out from two hundred 
and fifty to three hundred watches each year with the 
aid of machinery, eighty-five per cent. of former hard 
labour being thus replaced. 


ottery ware in the 
o before machinery 


SUMMER HEAT AND OBESITY. 

_ Summer heat, with the out-door enjoymenta which come 
in its train, is a source of unmixed delight to all whose 
physical condition is sound. The fall feast of pleasure to 
which hospitable Nature at this season invites mankind is 
not, however, for those whose infirmities forbid them to 
undergo, without serious discomfort, a considerable amount 
of bodily fatigue. To those in particular who are the 
victims of exceasive corpulence, the arrival of the genial 
summer warmth serves chiefly as a painful reminder that, 
for them, the delights of long woodland rambles, the climb- 
ing of mountain tops, and all the adventurous ways of 
flood and field are prohibited joys. The palpitating heart, 
the reeling brain, and the possible deadly sunstroke, which 
are tho Concomitants of obesity, banish all the pleasant 
anticipations which onee came with the advent of the glad 
sunmer-tide. How much of this deprivation of enjoyment 
and positive misery is absolutely and easily avoidable may 
be learned by consulting Mr. F, Cecil Ruseell’s “Corpulency, 
and the Cure.” (256 pages), a little work whose popularity 
1s proved by the fact that its 18th edition has just been 
issued. This fact, too, indicates, in some degree, the wide 
area now covered by Mr. Russell’s wonderful success as an 
expert in the reduction of excessive fat. His process, which 
18 absolutely safe and pleasant, is so rapid in its operation 
that any over-corpulent lady or gentleman can easily get 
- of all weight in a very few weeks, so as to 
; able, before the autumn is with us, to enjoy the delightful 
eeling (and the appearance, too) of renewed yonthandenergy. 
Mr, Russell makes no mystery of the nature of his curativo 
Preparation—apparently miraculous as are ita effects in 
ipa reducing weight and increasing appetite— 

© consequently larger amount of food being consumed 
with impunity. He prints, therefore, his recipe in his 


i by sending two penny stamps to his offices, Woburn 
Ouse, 27, Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 


(The following are extracts Jrom leading Journals.) 


EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS IN THE TREATMEN1 
OF OBESITY. 

sieste eeeaet readers will be glad to learn how to posi- 
rf c two stone in about a month with the greatest 
ce le benefit in health, strength, and muscle, by a com- 
nie new system. It is a singular parador that the 
cates » returning quickly to a healthy state, with increased 
ry ‘ity of brain, digestive and other organs, naturally 
he “ures more food than hitherto, yet, notwithstanding this, 
wei etlataly loess in weight 1b. or 2b. daily, as the 
ot ighing-machine will prove. Thus there is no suggestion 
starvation. It isan undoubted success, and the author, 


singularly suggestive book, which may be obtained post 


| 
| 


| 
| 


who has devoted years of study to the subject, guarantees 
a noticeable reduction within twenty-four hours of com- 
mencing the treatment. This is different with other 
diseases, for the patient, in some cases, may go for weeks 
without being able to test whether the physician has rightly 
treated him, and may have derived no real or apparent 
improvement in health. Here, wo repeat, the author 
guarantees it in twenty-four hours, the scalo to be the 
unerring recorder. The treatment aims at tho actual root 
of obesity, so that the superfluous fat does not return when 
discontinuing the treatment. It is perfectly harmless. 
We advise our readers to call the attention of stout friends 
to this, hocause, sincerely, we think they ought to know. 
For their information we may say that, on scnding twopence 
in stamps, a book entitled “ Corpulency, and tho Cure” (256 | 
pages), containing a reprint of press notices from some 
hundreds of medical and other journals (British and 
foreign) and other interesting particulars, including the 
“ recipe,” can be had from Mr. F. C. Russell, Woburn House, 
Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C.—Belfast News 
Letter. 


ALCOHOLISM AND OBESITY. 


It is often rashly asserted that drunkenness is un- 
common on tke European Continent, and that, in particular, 
it is a rare vice in France. 
and specialistic scientists have, however, recently fur- 
nished come suggestive statistics which flatly contradict 


the cherished beliefs of those who have persistently pro- | 


claimed the sobriety of the French people. Dr. Lancereaux, 
at the French Academy of Medicine, having made a special 
study of the subject, decla.es that in his extensive hospital 
practice ont of tweuty patients ten are, on an average, 


suffering from come form of alcoholic poisoning—women . 


being reaponsille fora large proportion of the enormous 
consumption of alcohol thus indicated. The learned 
doctor sums up the results on the population at large as 


representing a mortality greater than that caused by the ' 


greatest epidemics, the ruin of labour, and—what is already 
startlingly evident in France—the steady diminution of 
the very population of the country. Other authorities, 
again, assert that with tho annual increase in the con- 
sumption of spirits, to the extent of nearly 500,000 gallons, 
in various liquors, there has been a corresponding increase 
of corpulence. This appears to make alcohol responsible 
for the troublesome and sometimes dangerous increase of 
unhealthy adipose tissue on the strength of the somewhat 


slipshod theory of the affinity of alcohol for oxygen in the 
system. It is certainly worthy of note that some of the 
moet eminent authorities on the Continont and in America 
absolutely debar the corpulent from drinking aloohol in 


Certain medical theraupeutists | 


any shape or form, while on the other hand one of the most 
pene and succeasful specialists in England boldly and 

atly contradicts, on this point, his professional brethren. 
He permits those Sader ne his treatment to drink the 
spirits of their choi though he does not advocate the 
use of these beverages. The result of his experiments is 
that ho can reduce a person’s weight from 3Ib. to 6lb. ina 
week, although the patient may drink alcohol even to 
excess; nor will any extra decrease in weight be expe- 
rienced by a restriction of the amount of drink consumed. 
His aim is to attack corpulence at its very root, and to 
achieve this he does not approve of such a drastic measure 
as the sudden and indiscriminate stoppage of a person’s 
accustomed spirituous drink, for there are many who have 
so habitually used themselves to their “dram” that its 
prohibition is unquestionably a great hardship, if not 
actually dangerous. Again, he takes exception to the 
action of the majority of specialists in dealing with obesity 
in prescribing a limited diet. To thia he takes exception 
on the very reasonable ground (to quote from his clever 
256-paged book, entitled “Corpulency, and the Cure,” by 
F. C. Russell, Woburn House, Store Street, Bedford Square, 
London, W.C.) that with the reduction of fat by his 
process, the most unhealthy portions of this excess tissue, 
such as those which clog the vital organs, begin to waste 
firzt, and as a consequence, the entire system becomes 
healthier within the first 24 hours of the treatment. en 
immediately the patient begins to be exhilarated by such 
symptoms as the freedom of breathing, the stronger and 
steadier action of the heart, the feeling of lightness, the 
ab3ence of the sense of oppression—each organ Eg ote 
its duty with eae regularity. He finds himself 
aroused suddenly from a lethargic heaviness and mortid 
drowsiness which have probably lasted for years; he feels, 
as it were, born anew, and instantly becomes more active 
‘and buoyant, both in body and mind—all of which 
pleasurable sensations are naturally accompanied by an 
increase of appetite. It is not necessary to be a scientist 
or a medical expert to adopt the common-sense view of 
these matters. ‘“ Would you, then,” argues Mr. Russell, 
“in the case of a person who for years, perhaps, has never 
known what a healthy appetite means, deprive him of food 
when Naturo appealingly holds forth her hands, literally 
begging for it? No! those who reduce fat by starvation 

ay for their folly at usurers’ interest when meeting the 
pills drawn against them on the Bank of Longevity. Not- 
| withstanding the increased amount of food taken daily, the 
| weight under the operation of his system is steadily 
reduced, to which un-rrmg testimony is given by the 
weighing-machine. The painstaking research and the 
marvellous success of the author of the above-named work 
justify us in arriving at the conclusion that his system 
may be followed with absolute confidence. His success is 
all the more remarkable because the whole secret consists 
in the use of a few herbal roota and a simple vegetable 
acid. We believe it is the only system of redusing obesity 
—and it is a very pleasant system—which is certain in its 
results, and brings no after-penalties. We commend his 
book to our readers. It may be obtained post free by 
sending two penny stamps to Mr. Russell at the address 
already given.”—Brighton Examiner. 


i. HOME N OTES, 


Isosew will be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
general interest upon household matters, so far as space 
permits. Envelopes should be marked HoME Notes. 


. by washing on both sides with 
Clean Matting hot salt water and drying out 


of doors in a good wind. . 
To Keep Eggs Fresh lo oer ye 
@ry pack in dried salt or charcoal. 


° i t 

When Buying New Potatoes, ¢o°Chether 
when boiled they are best plunged in hot or cold water, 
for varieties differ in the treatment they require. 


Those who Suffer from Sore Feet 
should rub them night and morning with methylated 
spirit; it is not advisable to soak tender feet in warm 
water more than is necessary. . 

A stove pipe may 


To Clean a Stove Pipe. i easily cleaned 


in the following way : Place a piece of zinc on the coals 
of a hot stove. The vapours arising from this will carry 
off the soot_by chemical decomposition. 

Sace the Bacon Fat Tt toto dimen 
geome warm water. When cold and firm skim it off and 
use it for basting chicken, game or lamb. After this 
process the fat should be clarified in two waters, and it 
will be suitable for plain cakes and pastry. 


Very Fine Old Lace Ga ned’by bane saw 


in a clean piece of linen and Jaid all night in d oil. 

Next day boil it in a large pan of soapy water for a 

quarter of an hour and rinse in several waters. Dip 

into su water and pin on to a strained cloth to 

dry. (Reply to MoLe.) is ste tuntl 
° eat two egga to a stiff frot 

Lichfield Cakes. and stir into them one pint 
of milk. Mix together six ounces each of wholemeal and 
fine flour, a pinch of salt, a teaspoonful of baking powder 
and of caster sugar. Work one ounce of butter into 
the flour and then shake the dry ingredients into 
the milk, beating all the time. Bake in small round 
tins, and when cold split open and butter. 

A Strengthening Hair Wash Sealy is _ 
quest just now, and so I give the following: One ounce 
of tincture. of cantharides, one ounce and a half of 
olive oi], and one ounce of rosemary. Shake these ingre- 
dients together thoroughly, and apply to the roots of 
the hair with a small piece of sponge. One or two 
applications a week should be sufficient in ordinary 
cases. 


Red Currant Wine: ie jaies, ae ns 


pressing currants on to a fine sieve; add eight poun 

of loaf sugar and two gallons of water. Dissolve the 
sugar thoroughly in the water before adding the juice. 
Put it into the cask and drive the bung in lightly, 80 us 
to admit the air to help the fermentation. hen the 
wine has done working drive the bung in tightly. 
Bottle it after it has been a year in cask, and when it 
has been three months in bottles it will be fit for use. 


° make a dish for using u 
Beef Olives he remains of underdone Pact 


beef. Take some slices of the beef, about half an inch 
thick and two inches wide, lay each piece flat and on it 
put a small portion of veal forcemeat, roll up the beef 
and ae niger with mere Stand “~~ rolls of meat 
upright in a stewpan, and pour good brown gravy so 
as to just cover them. Place the cover on the Bae and 
stew the contents for one and a half hours. To serve, 
arrange the rolls on a hot dish, cut away the threads, 
thicken and flavour the gravy and pour round. 


. : to dress children too e - 
It is a Mistake sively, for by so doing they 
are kept constantly in terror lest they should spoil their 
frocks. Let them be sensibly clad that they may rom 
lle daca w ny ee rae 
‘or 0 indoor wear for 
ee 
‘thing ex t very po . 
ment, the yoke frock. Notice that 
on the left (No. 1876, paper pattern, 
post free 64d.) the tern of 
which may be had from offices 
for thie age above mentioned. It is 
simply made with a rounded yoke, 
into which the skirt is agersieed 
and fastens down the back centre, 
with a placquet about a foot long. 
If the dress be a soft woollen, a 
trimming of satin ribbon would be pretty, but if 
fashioned in a washing material, white braid would, of 
course, be more suitable than ribbon for the purpose, 
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5 y oye b apply- 

Prepare Wood for Painting 37, ctealy 
over the surface a very thin coat of glue im sii 

is made by a a 

A Good Mouth-Wash fen drops of tinctare 


of myrrh to a tumblerful of warm water. (Reply to 
ELLA.) 


Salt Added to Cooked Fruit, rig Be) 


puddings, greatly improves the flavour. A small pinch 
is all that is necessary. 


To Destroy Moths in your Stuffed 
y y 
soo apply oil of sassafras, which should be 
Chairs sprinkled on to the under stuffing of the seat. 
(Reply to PaRTILAND.) 


: (1) Rub frequently with 
To Remove Warts. i, alse nf lexi, (2) 


Dissolve as much washing soda as the water will take 
up and wash the warts daily till they disappear, or (3), 
rub with the husk of a broad bean. (Reply to T. THos.) 


‘ . that are not required during 
Winter Boots the summer aimed ba wérefalle 


rubbed witb a rag dipped into olive oil before they are 
put by. If this precaution be neglected the boots are 
apt to get bard, and therefore uncomfortable to wear 
again. 
é r ° when a change is 
An Egg for an Invalid, JN 3 uboulll be 
beaten till very light, seasoned with pepper and salt, poured 
into a greased cup covered with buttered paper, and 
steamed till warmed through. The addition of a few 
drops of anchovy essence will be appreciated by some 
people, The egg should be cooked for three minutes. 
. from one room to another 
Neve Sweep Dust nor from upstairs to the 
lower part of the house. Always take it up into a dust- 
a wherein you have previously placed some tea- 
leaves, which prevent the dust from scattering again 
and returning to its old haunts. A clean sweeper will 
burn the contents of her dust-pan when she has done 
sweeping. i za ‘ 
are an excellent addition to 
Ve egetable Balis stews, and should be prepared 
as follows: Mash a quarter of a pound each of earrot, 
turnip, vegetable marrow, lentils, haricot beans, and 
sro adding at the last green peas if you have them. 
son all with pepper, salt, grated nutmeg, and mixed 
herbs. Bind together with beaten egg, dip into frying 
batter and fry in deep fat till a golden colour. 


Never Throw Away Sour Milk, '&,%* 


excellent scones and cakes; and if there be a good deal 
of it and it is allowed to stand for a few days, it will 
become quite solid. Take this curd and hang it up in a 
damp cloth, and you will have a very good, sweet little 
cheese. If the curd be used directly it is set, squeezed 

, lemon-peel, butter, and eggs put to it in the 
ordi quantities for a cheese-cake, and you have a 
further use for the often rejected stale milk. 


. ,, First scoop the fish out of 

To Dress a Ci ab. the shell, takin great care 

to avoid every atom of the latter. Place the meat in a 

basin, and mix with it two tablespoonfuls each of salad 

oil and vinegar, a little mustard, with enough white 

pper to season. After all the ingredients are 

Ee podlly mixed, return them to the shell, which 

should rest on the claws, and have a ish of parsley. 

If the crab be preferred hot, it should be heated before 
the fire and served with dry toast. 


. Wash a large hake or cod's head, 
Fish Soup. and boil it in a fellon of water, with 
any fish bones you hap: to have, for ayn hour. Strain 
the soup through a thick cloth, add half a pound of rice, 
some onions and turnips cut small, return all to the 
sau and boil for one hour and a half. Then stir 
into the oe ee small pieces of lobster and white 
fish, with a tablespoonful of chopped parsley. Just 
before serving season all to taste with pepper, salt, and 
lemon-juice, and add a gill of good cream. This soup is 
excellent, and costs very little. - 


‘ - T am sorry to hear you have got 
Brass Tr aya: verdigris on your tray. It may 
be removed by rubbing with a strong solution of 
oxalic acid; if, however, this is not efficacious, 
use @ little whiting, so as to scour off the stain. 
Be careful that the oxalic acid does not touch your 
fingers or it will burn them. Afterwards wash the tray 
with hot, soapy water, using a soft brush. Should the 
surface be very dirty, adda little soda tothe water. Take 
the tray out of the soapy water, pour boiling water over 
it, and allow it to stand for an hour. Dry with a soft 
cloth. Take afresh lemon, cut it in , and rub the 
tray vigorously with it. This will be found to brighten 
the brass well. Should any stains remain, rub them 
with lemon dipped into fine table salt. Polish with a 
leather, and ya will find the tray equal to new again. 
If trays are cleaned ly they are no trouble, but it 
is often difficult to get stains out with one application. 
(Reply to F. Rowe.) 


WE&rkK ENDING 
JULY 25, 1896. 


To Make Drawers Slide Easily 
rub yellow soap or black-lead on the bottoms and sides. 


When Arranging Children’s Rooms 
pats cs books in the cupboards low enough to be easily 
To Powder Horse-radish, Slice the a 
thin, lay in the oven till thoroughly dry, then ; 
and bottle for use. aaa iia 
Clean your Leather Chairs by i oe 
am 
cloth, and afterwards rub the leather with beaten vilite 
of egg. (Reply to GRACE.) 


Those who Object to Fly-papei 


easy way of destroyin 


8 should 
try this 
the pest: Procure some 


-quassia chips from a chemist, put a few ona saucer, pour 


over them hot water, and sweeten with a little brown 
sugar. Set this solution in places where the flies are 
most troublesome. ' 
on ° ine a pudding-Lasin 
Red Currant P uddiny * with lise of bend wu 
quarter of an inch thick. Stew a quart of red currants, 
with sufficient sugar to sweeten, and when boiling pour 
into the basin, Cover with a layer of bread, and on it 
place a plate and heavy weight. Stand till cold. Turn 
out and pour a good boiled custard round. 


Four Necessary Rules for Successful 

° 1, Gather the fruit on a dry day. 

Jam Making. 9° the frait must be slowly boilai 

before adding sugar, and quickly boiled afterwards. 

3. Jam must be carefully stirred with a wooden spoon, 

or a smooth stick to prevent its burning. 4. It must be 
put in well dried pots and kept in a dry, airy place. 


° +, Toeve und of fruit 
On Bottling Fruit. snow balf a pound of 
sugar. Boil together for ten minutes, then pour into a 
bowl to cool until next day, after which carefully bottle, 
and on the top of each bottle pour about a tablespoonful 
of salad oil, to keep the fruit air-tight. Place the 
bottles in a cool, dry storeroom, and the fruit will keep 
all the winter. ‘it 
ake 


To Remove Rust Stains on Knives yi. 


tato, cut off the end, and dip this in finely-powdered 
ath-brick or emery powder. Rub the knife well with 
the above, and polish in the ordinary way. If the knives 
be smeared with turpentine and oil ten or twelve hours 
previous to this rubbing, rust will be more easily 
eradicated, but this is unnecessary for other stains. 
(Reply to StOREROOM.) Bick 
ut the 


Rice Bars and Vanilla Sauce. yemains 


of a cold rice pudding into small slices, brush each over 
with beaten egg, and roll in breadcrumbs, place in a 
frying basket, and fry till emo brown in deep fat. 
Drain on paper by the fire while you prepare the sauce. 
Heat some golden syrup in a small stewpan, flavour it 
with Vanilla essence, and pour round the pile of golden 
bars. 


‘ this recipe : 
Pickle a Round of Beef ee pounds 
of salt, two pounds of sugar, and three ounces of 
wdered nsltpetce in two and a half ons of water. 
Bkim well, and when it is cold pour it over the joint, 
which should stand in a deep pan and have been 
previously well rubbed for two days with a dry mixture 
of the same ingredients. Turn the meat every day, and 
rub the pickle into the sides. After a week or ten 
days the joint will be ready to cook. It should be 
washed free of the salt and set in a pot of lukewarm 
water, brought to the boil, and simmered slowly till 
cooked. The usual time to allow 


for cooking spiced beef is twenty 
minutes to every pound. (Reply 
to PICTONVILLE.) 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


Single column, per inch, per insertion ., ... £110 0 
Double 


” ” w «w & OD 
Full page inside, facing page of matter, either 
white paper or @nd or 3rd page of cover, or 


back page, per insertion .. ws we ows 70 8 : 
Half page oo ” ” we 60 85 —_ 
Quarter page ,, oo ” pe sete a . rs 
Bighth page id oP ” CS ed e008 7 0 ° 
Tenth page Lad w ” Lid oe 90 ° o 
Front page, whole... oo one 5 io 
” Dal... ase ee eww ies - 2 
quarter .. ovo we eee 
[_ eh. ow ow om a BO 


All spaces above one-tenth of a page are charged at per page rate. 


Black blocks are charged 25 per cent, extra, 7 hain 
subject to roval, All copy must be sent in oon On , 
July 21; if intended for the Issue on sale August 1 and dated ante 
The Proprietors reserve the right to hold orer or suspend the gpa 
of any advertisement without prejudice to other insertions on or ets 
All communications should be addressed to the Advertiscment Manager, 
“ Pearson's Weekly’ Offices, Henrietta Street, London, W.c. 
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Movements of the Stomach and the 
.. ef the Gastric Juice largely depend 
nervous energy supplied through 
am of the Pneumogastric Nerve. 
the operation of the Gastric Juice 
=. Albuminons portions of our Food 
‘y Chemical in character, yet this 
: :: entirely under Nervous Control. 


Symptoms: The Symptoms of Nervous 


Iss:- 


:=ia are well marked. They are Pain 
1, Severe Headache, Coated Tongue, 
ition, Flatulence, Loss of pene 
Nervous Twitchings, Loss of Flesh 
th,and great Prostration of Mind 
. A perfectly reliable remedy ia to 
:] in the unequalled Vegetable Pre- 
: Guy's Tonic, a short course of which 
tail to restore the flagging “ Powers 
¢ lite.” Create Appetite, insure 

[Posi n and Assimilation, and thus in- 
- and strengthen the entire System. 
the accompanying Testimonials. They 
) teu ca plain and simple lan of the 


4 


“36, Norfolk Street, Sheffield. 
“T have ben suffering from Nerves and 
“Stomach, and find Guy’s Tonic has dono 
“me good, for which I am grateful. 
“C.J. Boorn.” 


“42, Weingoch District, 
“ Beaufort, Brecons. 
“Having been in a very weak state through 
“Nerves and Indigestion, I am truly thank- 
“ful for the good I have derived from taking 
“ Guy’s Tonic. - 
“Scusanna WILLIAMS.” 


“Rockfield, Ballyhrach, co. Dublin. 
“The one Bottle of Guy’s Tonic did me 
“so much good that I am hopeful of per- 
“manent cure. I suffer greatly from indi- 
“gestion and Nervousness. Please send me 
“three Bottles more. 


“W. Scorr.” 


A Few Facts 


Now 
Sirencthening effects upon that wonderful 
rh a important Organ the Stomach, 
Appetite and insuring Good 


€ 


Dice 


wm 


2. That Guy’s Tonic is of immense 

service in Nervous Ailments dependent 
up-n Malsutrition, such as Neuralgia, 
Hysteria, Trembling, and Prostration. 


3. That Skin Diseases, whether caused 
by Vitiated cr Impoverished Blood, or those 


| Known to Most People. 
1. That Guy’s Tonic exerts marvellously | 


5. That Guy’s Tonic, by gently stimu- 
lating the organs concerned in Nutrition, 
Secretion, and Excretion, is of great value 
in Rheumatism, Gout, Lumbago, Bronchitis, 
Scurvy, Neuralgia, Affections of the Liver, 
Palpitation, Indigestion, and General 
Debility. 

6. Thst Guy’s Tonic will effect more 
real, lasting benefit in Dyspepsia than any 
other known remedy. 

7. That Nurses are every day adminis- 
tering Guy’s Tonic, by the direction and 


The Most 
Scientific Disinfectant. 


A PRODUCT OF PUREST SEA WATER AND ELECTRICITY. ABSOLUTELY NON-POISONOUS, 


FOR USE IN THE HOUSEHOLD, IN THE BATH, IN THE SICK | 
ROOM, IN FACT ANYWHERE AND EVERYWHERE. : 


REMOVES ALL SMELLS, ANNIHILATES DISEASE GERMS, INSURES PERFECT SANITATION. 
Heals Cuts, Burns, Wounds, Boils,&c. Kills Inflammation. Prevents Blood-Poisoning. 


Used in all the Principal Hospitals, Infirmaries, Hotels, and in Private Houses in the 
United States for Many Years. Its Valuable Properties have been Demonstrated 
at Leading English Hospitals, and recognised by British Sanitary Specialist, | 

! 


i] 

| 

| 

i 

Doctors, and Analysts. 

i 

| ead, ore Throat, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid 


M ED ITRI NA perearoe Fever, Dysentery, &c. 


MEDITRINA is sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d., by all leading Chemists and Stores, | 
1 


Invaluable for Hay Fever, Colds in the 


| 


yroduced ty Nerrous Paresis, are each and 
all teneticiall 


y influenced by Guy’s Tonic. 


under the instructions of the Medical Men 

under whose supervision they carry out their 
: . _, | duties. 

4. That Guy’s Tonic, favouring as it} 8. That Guy’s Tonic is now employed 

Lungs and Skin, | in Hospital Practice, and is widely recom- 

| mended and used by Medical Men. 

strengthening them Guy’s Tonic is a British Preparation of 

ut the due performance of their duties. | simple Vegetable Origin. It may be obtained 

The Uric Acid, in solution, is thus easily | from Chemists and Stores throughout the 
elimizated from the System, World. 


ANGLO - BAVARIAN 


PRIZE MEDAL 


ALES AND STOUT. 


ELECTROZONE 


Is sold by all the Stores and leading Chemists in Quart Bottles, 1s. Large Quastities on Special 
Terms. Note the Trade Mark ** EQ” (Electricity and Ozene). 


Pamphiets, giving fullest particulars, Post Free from 


THE BRITIGH ELECTROZONE CORPORATION, LTD., 
TRAFALGAR BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, W.C. 


HIGH-CLASS 
CLOTHING 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


ore giving orders send to J. H. 
, the only 


Bvery Houseboid should hare 
ows 


All SKIN DISEASES 


positively cured bs the well-known outward 
a ANTEXEMA.” It at once re- 
levees most intense irritation, and soon 
eects up @ permanent cure when all else 
fails, 


Send for a sample bottle, free of all cost, 
Castle Road, 


to the Antexema Co., 8, 
London, N.W. 


THE 


STERLIN® SILVER 


Name this paper. 


The Rew Patent 


SOUND D'SCS 


Completely overcome Dgar- 
kee and Head Noses, no 
mater of how long stand- 


Bef. 
RUTT, holesale Clothier who sells 
single garments at Wholesale Prices. 
GENTS (special measure) SUITS from 1611 
GENTS (spec mewure) FROUSERS from 4:11 
SAILOR SUITS . ~ from 211 
TUB COMBINATION SAILOR SUIT 

with2patrofknickers.. .. . 58/1 
Write for Patterns with Rules for Self- 
measurement, 

All Goods Carriage Paid and money re- 
turned in full if not sapere! of. 

Agents wanted in Towns where not yet 


\WORTH 


2 Guineas 


. Worn months wi: 
removal Explanatory 
Pamphiet Free. ry 
8. WALES CO..62 & 63, New Bond St, London. W. 


SULPHOLINE 
LOTION, 


For clearing the Skin from Shots. 
Blemishes, Redness, Roughness, Erving 
a Beautiful Complexion and tleasing 


appear TLLING BOTTLES 


‘erman 
RED = 
iien| NOSES saree at 
stam) ex’ tr. . 
CURTIS, York C 
iS 


HAVE YOU A POST-CARD ? 


Tf not, please obtain one, and send it to the 


PEARSON POTTERY CO. 


HANLEYW, 


with your name and address on the back, ard you will receive by next post fall 
particulars 


represented. 
Thousands of Testimonials from al] parts of 
the World. 


J. 2. HBoTT.?, 
Wholesale and BE: Clothier, 
Ashton New Road, CHESTER. 
Ali Cheques and Pouel oer? be mide payable to 


of value to ev 
which there is a case of weak ey=2, 


tHe 


i 
te 


“Put Money in thy Purse’”’ 


/"*id lago—but the rascal did not say how it was to be 
done. He might have added—“ by buying the 


BEST TEA 42 LOWEST PRICE.” 


YUNGTEE’ 


COSTS YOU NOTHING 
BUT A POST CARD OR LETTER 
AND YOU RECEIVE, NEXT POST. 
A. BEAUTIFUL SEW VOLUME 
OF 2 ILLUSTRATIONS, AND 
SEP SHAT LIST OF H. SaMCPLS 
@.X% FRER PRIZE DISTRIBU- 
TION. STARTLING BARGAINS 
SEND 9S - TO-DAY AND RECEIVE. 
FREE AND SAFER Tils CELE 
Faxg axe Are 

BRATED WATCH FINE }-PLATE: 
JEWELLED MOVEMENT; BOLID 
SILVER CASES. STAMPED; (THE LabY3 S1ZB 


of the most wonderful package of crockery the worl] has ever seen. 


100 PIHCES FOR £1 1s. 


A Dinner Service of 50 pieces is incladed, which is guarante=: to te worth the guines 
China 


EICHTY eSGRANTD AND EecozaTeD., CoM: alone, and a Tes Service of, 38 pieces dnished in gold, together with a lot 
PLETE, W Y¥, &, PUR by useful chen i 
FREE TRIAL ALLOWED. a K°®-sUME BW NUA eee 


Cede te 6 13 


FREE PRIZE CHAIN IN 


‘N yk) Pearson's Weekly 
IS the BEST TEA, and is sold at Is., Is, 4d., Is. 7d., Is sur WITH OFDER W SANCELS WARS HY This is the THOUSANDS 
and 2 Ib pia so ee pattern of the SOLD 
S. per iD. DA 
: E , REF ALL SHOPPING. se OER CESTEAVED THOUSANDS DINNER as lla 
NTLY BUT FIRMLY OTHERS ss OF TESTIMONIALS. H. GAMCEL SENDS THIS SERVICE. 
HANDSOME BOOK DDRESS 
SS ABROLUTELY FREE: 


LARGEST ENGLISH WATCH 


97, 99. D 121, Post-cards and Letters to be addressed to the 
a. 5 . 33, 88, AN 
MANCVACTURER, ANCE ESTER 


PEARSON POTTERY COMPANY, HANLEY, STAFFS. 


Waror 2 
_ "tn: NATIONAL TRA UNION Lrv., MINORIES, LONDON, E, 


“ECHOES FROM THE 
SANCTUM. 


©. Agrnur Pearson Limirep.—So many of our 
readers applied for shares in C. Arthur Pearson 
Limited that I am sure some information as to the 
way in which the Issue was received will be looked 
for in these payes. By the time this number is 
published those who have applied will have received 


the ordinary official intimation as to their Allotment, 
and I only wish it had been possible to give every- | 


body all t they wanted. As, however, the shares 

were applied for five times over, this was plainly out 

of the question. It has been extremely gratifying to 

find how high ie the estimation in whick this business 

is held, and it will be our earnest endeavour to 

cae in every way the confidence which the public 
shown in us. 


B. K. E. putg the following question: “Is it true that a 
corps of mdéunted nurses is maintained in India?” 
——_———-Yes. The Indian Government grants a 
monthly allowance of thirty ripe for the keep of a 
horse to each lady of the Indian Nursing Service. 
-This allowance is continued during the time that the 
nurse is employed on field service, and _ free 
conveyance is granted for the horse while travelling. 

Iv appears that hypnotising fowls is a very common 
form of amusement. I had no idea of this. J. L. 
thinks that the way I mentioned a few weeks ago is 
. unnecessarily complicated. . He says the best plan is 
to lay the bird flat on its back, hold its wings and 
legs still, and make a few passes with the forefinger 
of the right hand. The bird will then remain per- 
fectly still until it is sort of unwound by twisting the 
“finger the other way. We have made the experiment, 
and if anyone knows a remedy for a hen’s peck in the 
fleshy part of the finger, we shall be glad to hear 
from them. 

In _a recent competition a prize of a handsome Six 
Guinea Silver Watch was offered to the reader who 

ve the best reason why he should receive it. The 
‘ollowing cutting from a local paper, sent by Mr. J. 
Mouser, of Fairlight Street, swich, certainly 
affords an admirable answer, and it is with t 
pleasure that Iam thus able to reward so t an 
act. Curiously enough, Mr. Mouser had both P.W. 
and Short Stories in his pocket at the time. 


H 


r fo ; 

when one of the lads fell in. Mr. Walter ‘Rose, a eran 

Carte’s Company, now < in the 
6 

drowning 

as to cause 


.Amona the letters addressed to “ 
week is one from a certain young who shall be 
nameless, who incloses a love letter mm her “ best, 
y man,” and asks to be told his character. I 
merely mention this because it seems to open up quite 
& new vista of possibilities. 

A Constant REapER.—I can quite understand that 
working in tin with the sunlight full upon you is 
most trying to the eyes. But if your employer is 
not ciently considerate of your comfort to pro- 
vide blinds, I am afraid that your only alternative is 
to resign your place. Surely if you put the matter 
clearly before him he would not persist in his refusal. 

A.E. 8. writes: “4 of your perly ts ‘CO. E. T.’s’ 
aed it ir Sa our readers to know that an 
i p ates of babetii who has jens both a eg 

rides a bicycle sg ag! ly. gripping t ndle b 
means of hooks, but sixerag the machine chiefly by 
body balance.” 

‘ It-may gratify many of my readers to hear that there 

are evidently two opinions as to whether London 
- could be blown up in the way bss ee by Mr. 
Arthur ae in his recent story. e author, who 
destroyed don by admitting air to the gas-pipes 
and thus causing an explosion beneath the whole area 
of the Metropolis, achieved this end by boring two 
small holes, one at the top and the other at the 
bottom of the holders, assuming that the air 
would be drawn in at the bottom and the gas forced 
out at the top. A correspondent, however, pointe out 
that, owing to the great pressure exerted by the 
ag of the holders, the gas would more probably 
be forced out at both holes and the holder gradually 
subside, unless the weight was neutralised by several 
hundred tons of counter-balancing weighte—a rather 
difficult operation under the circumstances. 


N, K. L.—The left arm is frequently stronger than the 
right. With men, about one are so constituted, 


rapbolggise ” this 


while with women, in about twenty-five cases out of a 
hundred, the right arm is the 


er of the two. 


A of a ‘recent ‘paragraph; icy reed 
informs me that a simple remedy for hiccoughs is a 
teaspoonful vinegar. Another correspondent 
suggests that the sufferer should fill a tumbler fall of 
water, and drink from the side farthest away, that is 
to say, with the chin over the tumbler, and the lips 
on the outside edge. This is most exciting. 

E. J. P., writing from Brisbane, Queensland, says : 
Last Good Friday I, with a number of young men friends, 

went from Brisbane in the ete | yacht Kangaroo, to Moreton 

Bay (about nine miles) to spend the Easter holidays. We took 

with us several copies of Pearson’s Lae Pearson's Magazine, 

and other papers, and were well provisioned. On Monday evening 
we were deant to start on the return journey to Brisbane when 
we found the coloured lights for our journey up the river had 
been forgotten. There were, however, hurricane lamps, and fixing 
the cover of Pearson’s Weekly on one as a red light, anda green 
cover from another paper on the other, we escaped the heav, 

fine and police court attendance for having no lights, an 

arrived safely in Brisbane about eleven p.m. 


E. J.—The opinions of almost every cyclist as to which 
is the best machine, vary. the bicycles you 
mention I certainly think the Premier is the best. 
This remark applies to both the ladies’ and the 
gentlemen’s machines. I have ridden a great deal on 
a Premier myself, and many of my relatives and 
friends use them, and I do not think that any English 
machine looks so well or runs and lasts better. 


Tue following remarkable question has been asked by 
a lady correspondent: “ Which is the best historical 
example of a man getting out of one scrape by getting 
into another P ’°———————_It looked easy enough to 
answer. The office-boy was eee to hunt it up in 
the encyclopedia. He said he had looked up MAN and 
there wasn't anything about it. Afterwards he was 
encouraged to turn up “S.” But it was no use. There 
is a certain lack of method in the cross-indexing of 
these encyclopedias that is disgraceful. “ Whitaker's ” 
ignored the question altogether. The fighting 
editor’s courteous offer to afford a practical illus- 
tration by putting us hors de combat, and 80 

. making an answer out of the question, so to 

ak, had for rsonal reasons to be declined. 
Eventually the office-boy solved the problem. We 
found him looking up scrape under “C,” and right 
there was the name of Colonel Francis Charteris. 
That settled it. This man, who lived from 1675— 
1732, was undoubtedly the vilest character whom 
history mentions. On one occasion he landed at 
Harwich penniless, and, putting up at the best inn, 
dined sumptuously and went to bed. In the morning 
he found himeelf in this scrape, that he not only 
could not pay his bill, but he bad nothing of value on 
him except his clothes. To get out of the difficulty 
he made up the fire, and golly threw his breeches 
into the flames, To any‘other man to be without 
clothes as well as without money would decidedly 
have been a still worse scrape. But Charteris called 
the landlord, declared that he was in a den of thieves, 
and that his breeches, with sixty guineas and a gold 
watch, had been stolen during the night. e 
terrified landlord, frightened out of his life by the 
violence of his guest, beg: to be allowed to make 
good the loss, and Charteris proceeded gaily on his 


way. The office-boy in future will be allowed to spell 


as he likes. 


A PRIZE of two guineas andthe customary fifty P.W. 
cil-cases are offered this week for the most 
interesting local facts sent in by correspondents. 
These, which should be written upon post-cards, must 
in every caze be authenticated by at least one person, 
whose name and address must be given. Facts of 
every kind, so long as they are new and interesting, 
may be sent in. Envelopes marked “ Curious” must 
reach this office before Tuesday, July 28tb. 


W.S.B., writing from Johannesburg, says that he read 
the recent interview with Mr. Josiah Oldfield with the 
test interest, but he is afraid that he cannot 
Focoma a vegetarian. He says that if one tried to 
live on vegetables in Johannesburg one would die of 
starvation. To get anything but potatoes at the 
ordinary hotel table is a miracle. Cabbages apparently 
are sold at 1s. and 1s, 6d. each, while potatoes cost as 
much as meat per pound, namely, 6d. Added to this, 
all vegetables are cooked atrociously. Butter costs 
2s. 6d. a pound; eggs, 3s. 6d. a dozen, and milk 6d. 
a pint. together the vegetarian would not have an 
absolutely smooth time. 


OncE more the subscription list to the F.A.F. shows an 
increase, which is most satisfactory from everybody's 
point of view, and especially to the multitude of little 
children whose hope of an outing in the country is 
thus transformed into a certainty. Among the con- 
tribations for which I have to tender my 8 are 

a oe Os number from abroad. In fact there is now 

hardly a civilised or uncivilised of the world re- 
maining from which donations from distant readers 
of P.W. has not been received. Among my letters 
this week is the following little note from Wynberg, 

Cape Town, South Africa: 

Dears Mz. Epitor,—We have collected ten shillings for the 
F.A.F., and a gentleman has kindly promised to take it to Eng- 
land for us. It has made us very happy to fhayh basi abla £0 halo 
in giving those poor little children some tness, Here, in 


Cape Town, we have the Ss hp omen around us, and one, 
even the children, can spend the day walking either on the slopes 
of Table Mountain, or on the flats, or along the sea shore.—We 
are your little friends, Kuxu, GwENDOLIN® and May Epwarps, 


IF YOU SEE IT IN P.W., IT’S SO, 


Reader” | TH@RE is another letter which 


ae 


WEEK ENDING 
JULY 25, 1898. 


I would lik 
dated from Glanserth, Truro, ~ aiid die 


Dear S1z,—I inclose P.O. for 12s., which my two si 
little friends, nnd myeelf have collected. for tha PAR v 
dressed some dolls and made somo little things and sold them on 
Perran Beach when we were staying there, and I only wish that 
some of the poor little children could see what u lovely beach 
it is.—Yours sincerely, HAZEL Rocers. ; 


-| ANOTHER subscription of 14s. was raised by Master 


Evans and Miss Lulu Owen by means of a drawine. 
‘room concert. The acknowledgment of 16s. to W. 
Donovan in a recent issue, by-the-way, should have 
been put to the credit of the Electric ight Branch 
G.P.O., East. , 


I wave to thank Mr. J. W. Chapman, lessee and 
manager of the Royal Opera House, Dublin, for his 
kindness in distributing leaflets and making a spccial 
collection among his audience on behalf of the F.A.F, 
No doubt other theatrical managers will like to fullow 
his example. 


Amount Previously Acknowledged, £1,908 18s. 1d. 


A. J. B., cd.; An Actor, 7id.; Anon., 2s. 6d.; Auon., 28. 6d.: Mrs. White, 
2s. 6d.; B. O., £1; Tom, Is. 6d.; J. Fursland, 58. ; Reggie Cook, 2s. & 
M. Belville, £5; Constance Clarke, 38.; H.M.8. Reolution, Its.; Bo). Leo 

‘arner, ; Anon., lus, ; E. Everard, 12a.; J. M. B., 28.; Mra. F. Lever Rush. 


on. : 
C. BE, Lucas, 5. ; Mrs. Neligan ba.; A. W. K.(Mauchester), 2a, 3d.; L. J) 
A + J. H. Batley, 108. od. : A Hoppy Father, 28. ids 

6d. 


A 

yn, lua. Gd.; Blues, 28. Gd. ; Wite and I, 
“ Henderson, as. 6d. ; Self and Partner! 
:K 3s.: O. H., 3s. O1.; BH: 


Sinith, 9d.; Miss 
Baxter, £1 08, 3d.; Anon., 8. Sd.; G. 
B. Brown, 2s. od.; A.G. Wright, gs. ; 


£1; Liverpool, £1; Chipping, 1s.; H. 
and Lesley, 9. 6d. : bel 


A.N., 1s. 6d.; E. R. 

Strect, Norwich, fii Cecily, Od. ; 
Three, 23. 8d. ; Du! Gio, £1; G. Ni 
Williams, 7d. ; Alice B., Is. dd.; K. B. A. 48.; T.C.8. 

and B. B. Evans, 38. Dorothy and William (Alderstey 


J. H. Lister, 2 
Children, 3s. ; 
MHA, 


Busy People 3a. 5 
. 6a.; K. F. McAndrew, 6a. 1d.; Country Johnny, 23 éd.; K. M.R..va.: 
Hall, 3s. 6d.; Nemo, ls. ; Ww. PI lips 1s.; B , 1s.; Ada, Annie, anit 
Charlie, 28. ‘6d. ; P. B. ‘Woodford, 1s.;_ C, Palmes, Is. td: 
W. H., 6d.; J. beon-Bugars, 23. 6d.; G. W 3 Result of 
3 A 


Thor loa,; F. P. Jai Sybil and Nellie 
Smith ise’ 6d. ; T. V. Gz 1s.; C. C., 28. 63.; A Pocklingtor, fi iss M 

R ; ., 58.; Lizzie, 38.; F. P. 8.. Is. 6d.; : fy dn 
Memory of Teddie Rolfe, 21 1s.; Anon., Xd. ; H. Fux, éd.; N. Souter, les. ad. 
Percy Sharp, 7a. 6d.; Maisie, 10e.; Upcott Gill, £3. 


Collected : 


Finishers at Messrs. Parkinson's, per C. W. Woods, 113, 3d. ; Girls 
Frese rool 88. : ) hain tie. 6a. ; D. Chillcott. 3s.; Result 


J 
Bart, Ise. 6d.; P. Q., 68. 8d.; E. Hearn, 39 éd.; St. James's, Hateham, 
Biblo Clasa, 3s. 0d.; Charlie and Queenie Garland, 2s. sd.; G. Williains 
Boye! Bes : byt fend ape £1; D. Elder, ja. od.; D. N. 


yy Walker, jun., £1; Mrs. 
Jameson, 11s,; Mar, varet Ww good, 


Olive Fowke ta : Miss Jones, Sect Bertha’ Barrel 
ay on H arre! 
oe a iinwman, 18, €2,; E.G. 


Major 8. Burton, dia Soloman and Others, 13s, éd.: Annie Rees, 
a J. Rao, 56.; te Le Sebborn, 4s. : Sale of W ork held bv Kati 

and Friends, £1 1s.; James Carruthers, £1 1s. Gd. aie M. Ser 
Dora King, 2a.; Mr. G. 

Officers Ist Batt. Seafo: 

J. Chambers, 6s.; H. J. Swann, 6s.; F. Bessant. 

Fe erica On os cd. idles Bonwell,ta.7 O. 

men ne P. O., 68. ud.: mv ell, 52. ; G. 

Bavage, "D. and Co., 1s. Od.; Millersd 


5a. od.; R. P. 
le.; W. Weller, £1 28. 6d.; Col. A. Price, 22 4s.; Berti 
Jones, 78.: M rs 


i 48. Od. + 
edwards, Emily tt ‘golent Queen,” 2s. 3d.; 


Grand Total (P.W.) - £2,034 11s. 6d. 


“Pearson's Weekly” Fresh Air Fund, 18, Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 


POSTAL RATES. 


One Year | Half Yauvls Mouths 


Name of Publication. 


6 D. a aD 
8 8 44 22 
8 8 44 2 2 
6 6 3 3 1 8 
6 6 33 18 
90 46 23 
M@lODY ......0.c.ssrerrccsserseseereesees: a 90 46 23 
Isobel’s Dressmaking at Home | 2 6 _ _— 
Isobel’s Fashions for Children. | 2 6 _. —_ 


a 
ALL POST FREE. 


Offices: Henrietta Street, London, W.O. 


Registered Telegraphic Address— P 
_ “ HoMOURSOME, LonpDon. 
Messrs. RB. 4, THOMPSON @ Co. are our Sole ages be sont 
i elbourne ittle Collins Street) ne 
Looe Enea) ddaaide (7, King 8 ete street), Montreal (4, Bearer 
Hill), and Cape ‘own (33, Loop Street). site ncaa 
P.W. can be in Poris at Neal's Library, 28, Ene Rivoli, 
ate teas toate. 
Tee .7. 
Prin blished by O. Azracn Pransos, LD. at Pearsons 
at Waehiy sey, Srennictn Btroct London, W.C. 


seis PEARSON'S WEEKLY. i 


For BUSINESS or HOLIDAY WEAR —— 


EVERY GARMENT MADE TO MEASURE, 


SUITS, W'THEXTRA TRousERS,- 95 


To every posi of one of our celebrated Wire-Wove Suits we resent an extra Pair of 
Trousers, We - ae simply to advertise our goods cone ant hig them to the pubiic notice, 
feeling sure that one trial will make casuaeattoatenen, 


SUITS, var'cr mc, 22/6 & 30s. 


MORNING COAT & VEST, 22/6 


WORSTEDS, DIAGONALS, VICUNAS, CHEVIOTS. 


CYCLING SUITS ...2.. 186, 21+, 25: 


SUMMER PATTERNS, “Saree Rage" 


hyrterus Free. Send Post-card for New Season's Selections, with self-measurement form. De: ic d se y 
if & C0., Co-operative Clothiers, ““’se"psurs churenyare, Bon ee a 
WILS! at 9 operal ’ 8t. Paul's Churchyard, E.C. 


een ae oem me ge aetred ek tw St, Paul's, Churchyard, E.C. | ALLEN FOSTER & CO., 17, Roscoe St., London, E.¢. 


Ty “LASS: TAILORING.| _ CHARMING music | : DO NOT BUY 


AC. 1S Gold 
AMEBELL’S et TMEONS 


With Organ and Celestial . 

Tone, and Charming Bell , 3 Bend to our WHOL 7 

S iL BALE WAREHOU sk 

y for cur SPLEN- 

BB WITHOUT OnE. — Podumeonaitus 

esolemn Psalm, the soul- i if 4 o > 

stirring Hymn, the cheerf.! y 1,500 Engravings of every des. 
Song. ean the inerty Dance. 
Guaran' can al jaye on eae 
teed. i charming Instruments No 
Boys’ suITs knowledgeof Music required. 
The Best Companion for the Seastoe, the ticnic, and 

Pieces for Mending the ca try in the Summer Fveni p 
sent with all Suits. — 4, i. a oe " 
°o 


LADIES’ ss PEARSON'S WEEKLY.” : ZI Sd 3283 A nN’ 
» W8 aL 'BNG- 


TAILOR-MADE || compe! = 
Paragon ” M : by e aif¥an 408. 
COSTUMES rourite” 16 Defor St t an Wat A 
From 10/6 to7O/- ee cuba ead al e ar ANG |] > Perera ek 
Compare it with those advertised as worth £3 fe 


COSTUMES 


Foste7g Go 


THE LONDON MANUFACTURERS, 
PATTERNS OND 
re. ls LOVG 
“WO (THE COSTUME OF THE DAY. 
Made in the latest style and fashion for tie present season This 


pretty Half-Guinea Costume consists of an open-etronted teohet with 
fashionable skirt. 


Made in our world-re- nowne- tT Specialite Serge, 
unsurpassed for wear. Black. Nevys das deity 
Brown, Grey, Electric 10/6 Blue Bene ote t, 
Myrtle, &c. Ladies are Pesguested te sem tay 


name and address, and we will forward. jo sf fue 
patterns with our illustrated Sketch-book, showing all our ih: 
of Costumes. Satisfaction and perfect fit: euaranteed y 
convey any idea of the ralue given with these Costumes Vs 
“utterly unrivalled all the world over.” Each Costume secureiy po ied 


Value U equaled 


Large Cycle School. Open 9 till 9. 
5, EVERTON Roap, LIVERPOOL and at 1 MiG ST., 
ADOS, NW 


isa kin 
Tivill pay you te do 26; On a journey, to visit friends,|} "4 TH'S FRED TRIAL WITH 
(Gundreds to choose : to the seaside, or the Continent,||v . AL ned if t . ape Rich VALUE 
— A peisauen en iad pe tney Only pies shoul hp care to peel WATCH CLUES Managers wlio have : hae ~~ ) oman cmt SAV EO 
ALL Scone caRaIAge ‘All lovers of music should at once send for our 1606 1f themselves with a supply c+) pas snene 4 ter 'w Later PL Saas W coped ned NSE STOCK: 


Iilustrated Privilege Price List. 15¢,u00 of these 


FACTORY SakPnsiznootomieccss|!  SOIUTHALLS’ 
CLOTHING CO. Lg 


apply for particulars 


G@. LANGDON DAVIES & CO., 


» | Established soyears. of worthieas imitations. 123 & 125, BRISTOL ST., BIRMINGHAM. 
"quero" STREET, Lamps.| * mous TAGES: ecnbiennd HAIR DESTROYED. 


a 
a A dcetor’s wiaow knows of a simple, | nat OUGLAS,. HUNGERFORD, AND 
Be bse com eoare esa eee |) WILLIAMS, 
[oad forward particulars free, toall those afflicted. sending Provits Pai prise Ise, 
es stamped ad rs. B. C. WOOD, 4, 


envelo dress M. \e J Q 
oan thee an. 2, £8 per cent.. Feb. 1, 40, Mur. 1, €5, 
SUALEAH DUKE STREET, VILLIER# STREET, LONDON, W. ‘April 1, tx, May 4 Co. June 3, G10, duly U9! 


‘] The Sweets Par Excolience.. Ba , : : The greatest invention of the Aug. 1, £9, Sept. 2. €5, Oct. 1, Nov. 1, £7; 
| DEVONA, "ii irae Sweet Le RO” Poa treo'piain covers): *- 1] century for increasing women'scom-|| ARE YOU LITTLE ea ae 
Fresh A. Knowles & Co., 0, fort at the cost of washing only. Ifso,wear the " AD” Invisible Elevators (Regd.|. Will | Total for 12 months (82 per cent. sn averace 


‘ream. a . High Hoinorn, wc. ore to four inches; the only of nearly G8 preci Pen VWosxtit. 
i 3 “genuine air Producer « A : 5 ‘ % H 
¥ CHOCOLATE DEVONA. & j ave ee baa i os eg clas i ree fa chia penal ENTAL Sone on TB «De: t.), B7,: a d, Lo: ‘i Jan. tae é te uh “beh. WG M. wm 2, en 
H ( : rival hewlists, a rer the warld, 1 ys rand,London. ‘ = i 
1s Chocolate in its most delicious IRA ee ee 2 la em 1, 6, Ma yd, te. dune 1. to. tids t, 05, 


tort as @ Sweetmeat. 
ke 


Send 4 Stamps and receive pair OUR NEW We RATED MANUAL 


Size | - I/- per doz. Perm eee ee ee ean, 


FOLDING SCissoRs, ~ 2 - I /6 practical advice and full particulars of @ successful mailed free us bi ma tr as Aas ese 
PATENT PENKNIFE os ss treatment fora rapid, simple, and inexpensive home | Profits way be netde 

] 3 & 4a 2/- cure, forwarded free to all Spon Fecel at of stamped TUN Chequys ter protits mailed pruuntly 

9 , ” acdressed envelope. PRor. F. OLT. Arevi Fist of each mouth, aud for withdriwals of 


and Amusing Novelty Catalogue, po st pri. 
CA N YOU WRITE? ? GHBR vanity Company, vatsrox, LONDON. 
aah Wdtnnnee aoe ae ‘ a N B.—l adies wiil find the use of 


r per, &e., with M = 
Bey “ind a ins minate yrasing : SOUTHALLS’ SANITARY TOWELS 
THE LARCEST BUYERS OF in assorted sizes to be a great con- 


“NENT. POCKET ay aaa| OLD FALSE TEETH || aiaeensaneniia 


Chambers. West Strand, London. [Mention Pearson’s 


eapital on 2nd and Isth of each mouth, ‘Vrial 
investments of 45 and upwards mar be mule. 
We have not a diswitistied Chent. 

DOUGLAS, HUNGERFORD, & WILLIAMS, 


5, Copthall Avenue, London, E.c), and 


Make your own Cigarette, Sir: 11 Place de la Bourse, Paris. 


vives | BLUSHING. _ 


Sizes 3 and 4 differing in shape. Post Free 
Strom Lady Manager, 34, per doz, vatra. 


1 letter, pene 2 letters, 134. : J lars of a seif-treatment fi 
\y: Chas. Rompler, 7, New Basing- OR DISUSED SETS |] ax prescribed ‘by eminent physica SA. 
hall Street, pomr i U Particulars of certain improvements forwarded free to all saffcrers on sed 
0. Acents Wantep.. ci OROFFERS MADE] || which have been made in them, together . addressed envelope to Dr AN VIELD. 1s. Yuk 


|} Butldings, Charing Croas, London, W 


.WARICO OCELE 


paintess cure by the litest find 
| most improved method ot trewtincnt tor this 
disease. Sendfor Mlustrated Le itetoen 
fully into the subject. [tis the only r 
and effective ameans of curing this dseras 
without operation. Sent sealed post froe for 
three stamps. by 
JOHN FORBES, 57 and 58, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C. 


BEEN AMS 


BILIOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


Sick Headache, Constipation, 
Wreak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liwer, and Female Ailments, 


MLATABLE SUBSTITUTE POR COD LIVER OIL, ano TeeTw HELO} }| With @ sample of the improved “towel,” 


DEVONSHIRE CREAM. will be sent free to any lady applying to the 
ESAT UNELD IN PATENT AUR? Tighe Tins. yo Lady Manager, 17, Bull St., Birmingham. 


i 12 Mb, oo lab... 3/6 Wholesale Agents— 
Br Conyera:KikhumpensBkatea He Devon SHARP, PERRIN & Co., 31, 014 Change, 
Londes, 


marcconeecsa)'N THE WORLD 
£20 


128, London 


STAPLEY & SMITH, 
Suan, nae Leap AE A ameRAER || 2! London 


ie, O eae repotath on) 


OVvis 


BISCUITS 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
in Boxes, 9jd., le. ljd., and 2a. 9d. each, with full directions. 


q) PY rea est @ gL Wee". THE 1s. kd. BOX CONTAINS 56 PILES. 
3 “uty Y Mlajes hd or She Query. THE SALE IS NOW SIX MILLION BOXES YEARLY. 


‘ ‘+, sending sample (the east of which will be defrayed), to 


8. FITTON S, MACCLESFIELD. Prepared only by the Proprietor— 
Vaskers Peat. pecans hr for their own profit. Beware,” THOMAS BEECH AM, ST. H E LENS, LA N Cc AS H | R E. 


64, and 1s. Samples on Receipt of Stamps. Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers Hvers where. 


LARGEST SALE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


na 


hi Communications respecting Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement Department. “ PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET. LONDON. W.C. 


By Messrs. F. Noveson a ‘SOR, ‘THE WELL-KNOWN 


Will take cBact sigh ad t. The eran 
¢ cBect on sight of this verter. a“ aes gece Ores Bors) 


The **Quee:"- Royal" Bonmsbcld Carpets and Hiarthrags are aztalled by all the Nations ofthe Earth o 
Bale Price GIGANTIC SALE OF THE “QUEEN'S ROYAL” HOUSEHOLD Bale Price 


2/- HEARTHRUGS ™ 2/- 


ty Reversible Rich Turkey Patterns, ng and Sft. wide, These Hoostiiee have yained u world-wide 
reputation for M Maguificence, ead tra "faring no ew Designs, and considered 
Works of Art. Thousands . repeat orders and testi 


equal. 
testimonials ee er hive | the highest sutisfaction, 
SPRCIAL OFFER.—3 for 5u. 04., 6 for lls. 3d., 12 for 22s. 
e1¢awrr0 SALE OF THE “QUREN'S. Tae REVERSIBLE EICH 


mnaes | GARPETS = |. mat 


of Imitations. | © 


Aaminetiy the Cheapest in the World. Woven without a oS fod ca quality, with 
handsonie bo: rrespond. A ] for excellence and beauty. Dare and testimonjals 
pecnived, siting tie Kishen sstiataction. Wh When ordering, please Cate if mit for Bea, ining, Drawing, or Bitting 


OUR NEW VENTURE! YES, 
: . R o J h, 

ta eo Bat Court of Justice vabrnnted am a amen manera oa Tentang: New On July 18th, t arte 
of 2 oF ing Mr. Fred - lipse. No. ape prothers: 

weuMenene” 100,000 “ECLIPSE CARPETS e) 
 aaumpemaele GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 
This Gigantic offer ia » Gale Price 
at. the price. Suitable for di 6 

ered and woven in Art Colours, ’ 
-gized room, &8 an adrcr-- 


earson’s Weekly 
to 
middle profits. Remember, these 
to wool. Thousands 
at almost double above 
ug sent with Carpet Is, extra. 
; Hilthouse, Staplehill, Bristol, Jou. 1i¢, 1896. 
Siz Geonot Ducxerr, Bart., writes: “Iucloeel is Pusial Order for | 
6d, Will Poe be, 80 good as to send another ‘ Eclipse ’ Carpet und Rug, 


Le 


contract mie at 
We will forward direc 
on of at, a 


Bas 
Waterlilly and Persian 


—— w= ss 


wy 
FU of these Carpets and 
prices. An“ "Eclipse" 


Satya ov enegeey etawore, analy oe quote Four Carpets and Your Bugs, 15s. 6d. 
Pearson's wary. GARPET Uren, ‘ oS 
On receipt ore .O. or Stamps Ss ae 
send goods: your address i f the United Kingdom. 

“ ahs fin fall fall if not extiefied. sar my F. “HODGSON & SON. 


~ 


me.” 


EQUALLED. 


UPRPRALPRENAL ARIA SMA EPP EP UPEFEPRPEFRININSLSN ANSE AEMEFUFLFERY 


MASON’S 


SOS SSSOOSSHSSOSS SOSH HSSSOCOCE OOOH 


Send Nine Stamps for SAMPLE BOTTLE. 
Enough to make & Gallons. 


PRIME NON-INTOXICATING BEER. 


The Finest Beverage 
in the World. — 


‘THE BEST DRINK TO TAKE 
WITH YOUR MEALS. 
INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS: 


— ee a 


BRE ONE 


Ee 


apd any pertiowias colour ey ty es a VELVET nf. by z ft. ar ar is. boi pe Ody We ft, 
6ft. by oft., we «98. 6d. | Oft. dy 12ft. eale price ... 17s. éd. = le price... t. by 9 ft sree aoe 88 : 5 
Bits by ort PN aes ed. | oft by iste ie Yom a. » we 280, 6d, | BRUSSELS THMt. by 9 ft. ae Bs. BRUSSELS > 1zft. by 1sitt, ; 
ett. by 12tt, “Jes. 6@ | 10t. by Watt, 4, we” 208. Bd. ite u ia awe = 888. 6d. | CARPET Mitt. by 9 ft. 1 28s. CARPET Itt by Wf, ' 
Ot. by Ot. 44 Tl Wseed, | 1a by 12tt. and. | lefts by2ite. 5, $8860. | SQUARES. mye ity i oa ie eee 7 
oft. by 10itt. + : Se. Od. ott. by 15ft. - » 2ls, 6a. When ordering, please mention if for Bed, ‘Dining, Dmwing, or Sitting ine and any . 


TWO DIFFERENT PATTERN : or paeeaien OR CARPETS FOR THE PRICE OF ONE. 


ior pen 64, extra; size 2yd. long und lyd, wide. 


We sal upon Spontaneous Repeat Orders from our clients for the maintenance of our Trade. 


All Orders despatched same day in rotation as they arrive by post. 
lowest rates. Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Eciirse, Legps.’’ Cheques and P.O.'s payable to 


| & SON, Mans eats and Merchants, 


IMITATED, BUT NOT|s 000) 


NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM, | 1s nat 2 tn 


“All Communications ‘regpecting Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement Department, “ PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Dies, HENRIETTA 


Se A aR — te 


VEEK Expiry. * 


Jvty 25, 


Inco 


OARPET MANUFACTURERS OF THE ‘GITY oF LEE 


PRUDENTIAL, BOLIPSH, and ALARM Carpets and Hearthrugs, 
post. free, if, when. writing, you mention Ss paper. Se, (Regd.), Amaz. 


Sats Paice OOLOSGAL SALE OF RICK VELVET PILE REAL 


5/6 BRUSSELS HEARTHRUGS, : 


In Bich Oriental and Indian Art Designs uring Ott, net Stt., Pane for hice price Teal value, weir 
manufacture will be found Topproscbabler —3 Rugs, 16. 


meee Castle, Glasswade, Mill.. | 
The Right Honourable the Viscountese Melville writes: “Tam very Ras with the ‘Royal’ \ 
to hand, and would like four more Hearthrugs. Her, ladyship would also like two Velvet « 
ditto Cs. 6d., to match them. Cheque £8 14a, inclosed.”” 
COLOSSAL SALE OF RICH VELVET PILE REAL 


traordinarily Heavy, very best Quality, Newest and Choicest Designs. In Old Gold, s.. 
py Bky, Navy, Hae the latest peal With handsome Border to correspond. ea nt : 
and give every satisfaction. The sizes and prices as follows (all ready for puttin. «: 
REDUCED SALE PRICE LIST. 


t Co! h 
PRODIGIOUS SALE OF THE ‘ PRUDENTIAL” 


REVERSIBLE CARPETS 


a woven throughout, with handsome Border to correspond ; richly blended in sever. ite 
furnitare. fade in 12 sizes only. These Carpets are the production of mach care, labour, and f. 
made in handsome end elaborate patterns (which are protected by regis- ES r 
tration). They combine on one side the rich blended colours of the Bag icon ad x be 
and Persian, and on the reverse the elegant desiyus of the Wilton. 
cannot be distinguished from real Bruesels when luid down, 
and cannot be excelled in durability. 


- 


8. d. 8. d. 

wt. Sa | dete by tate (iz 
a it. by 12ft. 12 9 x 

Be by pte. ( Reduced \7°6 | iote: by iaate. Reduced | tf 8 

Ott. by 10Mft. 7 pri 8 6 | 12ft. by 1bft. Price 15 9 

oft. by 1ft. c 9 6 | left. by Late \ rie. /19 6 

oft. by 15ft 12 6 | 12ft) by 2itt 22 6 


When ordering, please mention if for Bed, Dining, Drawing, or Sitting 
Room, and any particular colour preferred 


Blairquhap, Maybole, N.B., Angust 3rd. » 

Lady Huwrea Briarr writes; ‘ Will Messrs. F. Hodgson & Son send her 43 

another ‘ Prudential’ Carpet, same as before, crimson and gold, dimen- = 
sions Sft. by 103¢t.? Cheque inclosed.”’ 

A Reversible Prudential" Hearthrug (Reg.), to match above Carpets, rent 

Special Offer; 3 tearthnes 


P.8. phan) this design iw uw: 
Sor 48. 34., or 6 for 8e., or 12 for 1$s. 6d. Sterling Malte eC 


‘arpet, a8 Phown at. 
Registered \ - 


Established + 
a Quarter of a Century. 


N.B.—Foreign Orders exeonted and packed free or) 


ROAD, LEED*. 
GIVEN * : 4 


GRAHAM & CO. i san 


“MONSTER GIFTS. 


a 
IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Messrs. GRAHAM & CO. intend to present: te 
: with a Monster Parcel as a means of advertising their celebrat+| 


EGYPTIAN GOLD JEWELLERY. 


FOR THE SMALL SUM OF Ga. Gci. WE WILL SEND AS FOLLOW: 


GIVEN AWAY 


- 


Gent's s Fayptinn See Ait ON LSAY Egyptian rice ts, bl, 
Gne'Beal or Locket tor ete _ = oat 8 S ae ine "e ‘ 
env 8 m Diamond Ring, ‘or one | 8 5-Stone Diamond Bing =... our price ‘4 

One Gent's Carbon Diamond Scurfpin, or one Das: zap woralie aati aoe y price E d 
Gm MirdGd Laks conte Se cuctrice (0S. 

Total... ... Vd! 

In addition to above Hvery Purchaser will be Presented Free of Chaves 
with one of our handsom 


KEYLESS WATCHES 


Usually sold at Half-a-Guinea. 
wot A TOY Read what is said by those who have Purley 


<a: oe GBT BETTER FoR. ai 
Street, Sowston, Cum! 
writo a few I > : 
aT Wuteh 
mendation of your presentation Keyless = atch | 


ven £20 for one it could not have kept better ni ts 
I could for you in 


make-up, it is the truth.—Believe me, yours sine 
“Mr. Fr. Ww. BS 


EQU. AL TO A FIVE-GUINEA — 
“* Roee Cottage, Hammerwood, Near Eust Griuste. 1M 
“Dear Sres,—I received the jewellery aud wi Ter 
I am delighted withitall. The watch, I ain sure. '- 
It keeps time well with my five- guinea wateh. 1 ! 
our catalogue, €o that when I want ansthing else Ta 
Yours, “ROBERT A 
WANTS A SECOND PARCEL 
ni nic eg Northumbe prbin i 
** GENTLEMEN,—Received . y your second pir: 
with which we are immensely pleased. We relly © 
can do it. The watch iteelf is worth more than t! 
for the whole. Many thanks for punctuality.—Vers (0 


WILLIAM 
GOERS BETTER TF 


HAW HIS £15 WAT 
“i, Dare, St. Peters. Faye ’ 
“ GeNTLEMEN,—Some "few weeks ogo I sent te» 
jewellery und advertised watch, of which J am) surl: a 
is a beautiful timeist. I must admit, iu -fuct. it mor é 
£15 gold watch ; and for the lewelleny it is ustomis a 
mouey over such gifts, as I term 1 hy 


‘ou must 
ye Pree h worth: double the- 7s. I yon ae hi 
Any Watch pir! Abadi in going order were astonished. Yo ee 
be exchanged. i be of any service. a a He 


faithfully, is 
Every. Ye wie is Carefally Examined, Ti uaranteed a Correct cousoepall 
— to —_ eats eaamls at on Lehr chy rod give our customers tie 


money on we cannot 1 if you cut 
crocs sufnendtee tie wonderful parcel. more than two yurcels 


Orders wil] be executed in rota’ 
NOTE.—The 1 
gratis one of our HaNboosee 


Call ot! 
Tn , 
one rr 
RETURNED Aa NOT at EEPRESENTED. 


rei te mech ee s. red 78.). Each etn 
LY ILLUSTRATED werk RLOGUES. Be sure and call or sr 


6s. 6d. ‘MONSTER PRESENTATION an incinding HANDSOME KEYLESS W\. 
London.‘ 


STREET. LOND" 


4 


1- eT epee ne = Pate ete 


